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PROGRAMME 

A 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost. 

Invocation 

The   Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins 
Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

Hymn — "Our  Father  in  Heaven" 

Presentation  of  Portrait 


Introduction 

The  Vice-Provost  of  the  University. 

Oration 

His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jusserand,  LL.D. 
The  French  Ambassador 

Hymn — "Hail,  Pennsylvania" 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Hymn-'Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  June  17,  1914 
(3) 


DEGREES  IN   COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

*Randolph  Greenfield  Adams 
Robert  Swan  Alston 
Wallace  Greene  Arnold 
John  Cromwell  Bell,  Jr. 
*Rodney  Tunnelle  Bonsall 
Charles  Wardell  Brown 
John  Wilson  Brown,  III. 
*Morris  F'loraenhoft 
*Israel  Goldstein 
Charles  Caldwell  Gordon 
Edward  Joseph  Halloran 
Frederick  Biddle  Halsey 


Frank 


Thomas  Cruikshank  Hill 
*Paul  Jacob  Hoh 
*Louis  Edward  Levinthal 
*William  Bradner  MacPherson 
EUiston  Joseph  Morris,  Jr. 
William  Hannis  Perot 
Benjamin  Brannan  Reath,  II. 
Oscar  Rudolph  Sandstrom 
John  Jacob  Springer 
John  Lester  Van  Name 
Edwin  Bucher  Williams 
George  Philip  Williams,  Jr. 
WilHamson,  Jr. 


IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Clara  Amelia  Holtzhausser  Susanna  Mary  Loux 

Mary  Elizabeth  Miles 
Iva  Honora  Sprowles 


Ida  Viola  Loux 


Bachelor  of  Science 


IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
Harry  Paul  Barnes 
*Eli  Edward  Burris,  Jr. 
William  Fisher  Byron 
Archie  Copeland  Campbell 
Lyman  Warren  Cleveland,  Jr. 
*John  Livingood  Dies 
♦Edgar  Wendell  Freed 
Bruce  Gerhard 
Louis  Ginsburg 
Alexander  Meigs  Haig 
William  S.  Haldeman 
Samuel  Harris  Keller 
William  Joachim  Kirrane 
Loren  Effenger  Kline 
Howard  Sparhawk  Kneedler,  Jr. 
Walter  Frederick  Kuhn 
Simon  Long 
James  Alexander  McAnally 


Louis  Cephas  Madeira,  III. 
George  William  Mauer 
Fred  Miller 
Chester  Arthur  Minds 
Thomas  Morgans 
*Max  S.  Nast 
Robert  Hansell  Page,  Jr. 
Clarence  Vincent  Ripple 
John  Curtin  Runkle 
Lewis  Gouverneur  Smith 
James  Morton  Southall 
Frank  Guyer  Streeper 
William  Daniel  Stroud 
Laurance  Arthur  Sylvester 
John  Warren  Tilton 
Donald  Fuller  Torrey 
Charles  Epting  Vansant 
Samuel  Clapham  Witherspoon 


IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Jean  Merrill  Barstow  John  Guthrie 

♦Florence  Pauline  Bemheimer  *Jay  Wilbur  Haines 

Raymond  Lippincott  Chambers  *Julia  Clara  Holtzhausser 

Edna  Florence  Faust  James  Jones  Hudson,  Jr. 

♦Charlotte  Chafer  Fleischmann  Samuel  Howard  Patterson 


♦With  Honors. 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Helen  Gatchell  Row  Mary  Ciertnuie  SUight 

Bachelor  of  Music 


Wallace  Hoffner  Dickhart 

Joseph  Marie 

Grace  Eleanor   Motheral 


Sister  Mary  Aloysius 
Sister  Mary  Constantia 
Sister  Mary  Cyrenia 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Alfred  Washington  Ad  son 
James  Richard  Allison 
Paul  Otto  Mahr  Andreae 
Edward  Clayton  Ashby 
John  Walter  Bancroft 
William  Parks  Belk 
Joseph  FrankHn  Belton 
Raul  Bemett  y  Cordova 
Luis  Napoleon  Bohvar 
Harold  Shoemaker  Broomall 
Merton  J.  Bump 
Benjamin  Franklin  Buzby 
Ralph  Hill  Chaney 
Charles  James  Cole,  Jr. 
John  Roy  Conover 
Edward  Parker  Dennis 
John  DevHn  Donnelly 
Robert  Morgan  Entwisle 
David  La  Bauve  Farley 
Harry  Robert  Foerster 
Frank  Foncannon 
Louis  Wallace  Frank 
George  Dock  Fussell 
Henry  Larkin  Green 
Otto  Ludwig  Hanson 
John  Cox  Hupp 
Samuel  Leon  Immerman 
Jose  Jalbuena  y  Benedicto 
Joseph  Charles  Keller 
Richard  Arminius  Kern 
William  Herbert  Kibler 
Martin  Seler  Kleckner 
Harry  Michael  Kraemer 
Bernard  McDowell  Krug 
Simon  Stein  Leopold 
James  Walter  Levering 
James  Gibson  Logue 


Jonathan  Edwards  Loughridge 
Clarence  Joseph  McCullough 
James  Santee  McNett 
Willard  Charles  Masonheimer 
William  Whitlock  Mattson 
Harry  William  Millikin 
Guy  Champion  Milnor 
Herbert  William  Nafey 
Oscar  Pacheco  y  Chaverri 
James  Clark  Peden 
Robert  William  Rubin 
Frank  Allen  Rutherford 
Charles  Solomon  Schafer 
Herman  C.  Schumm,  Jr. 
William  Marvin  Scruggs 
George  Patrick  Shields 
Charles  Norman  Silman 
Isaac  Shirk  Simons 
David  Bryan  Sloan 
Gibson  Smith 
John  Joseph  South 
John  Luther  Spangler 
Joseph  Edgar  Stewart 
Samuel  Booth  Sturgis 
Thaddeus  Louis  Szlapka 
James  Swan  Taylor 
Herbert  Edwin  Tebbetts 
Hugh  Alexander  Thompson 
Lee  Franklin  Turlington 
James  I.  Tyree 
Eugene  Underbill,  Jr. 
Robert  Carroll  Walker 
Hilen  Ketcham  Wallace 
Hugh  David  Ward 
Thaddeus  Earl  Wilkerson 
Harry  Leigh  Willson 
Nathaniel  Winkelman 


Doctor  of  Public  Hygiene 

Douglass  Treat  Davidson,  A.B.,  M.D.      John  Albert  Kolmer,  M.D. 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Harry  vSnyder  Abrams 
James  Livingstone  Adams 
John  Charles  Adams 


Dwight  Malcolm  Anderson 
Victor  Barsky 
Robert  Bernstein 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Laws — Continued 


William  Warden  Bodine 
Joseph  Emmett  Boland 
John  Saeger  Brad  way 
Edwin  Haines  Burgess 
Walter  Miller  Burkhardt 
Charles  Cyrus  Carmany 
Alexander  Conn 
George  Cadwallader  Corson 
John  Aubrey  Crewitt,  Jr. 
Leonard  Leroy  Deininger 
Salvador  DePierro 
Allen  Henry  Ehrgood 
Lewis  Julian  Finestone 
Frederick  Freed 
Dominic  Furia 
*Harry  James  Gerber 
WilHam  Ginsburg 
*Nathaniel  Isaiah  S.  Goldman 
Harry  Rook  Goshorn 
Jacob  Mayer  Gronfine 
Ralph  Waldo  Haines 
Walter  Hanstein 
John  Edgar  Hartzell 
John  Franklin  Huffman 
Robert  Driver  Hughes 
Louis  Klein 
John  Krauss,  Jr. 
Robert  Levin 
Louis  Levinson 
Benjamin  Henry  Levintow 
James  Vincent  McAdams 

Michael 


Milford  Lawrence  McBride 
Edward  Francis  McGovern 
David  Arthur  Magaziner 
James  Ramsey  Magee 
Joseph  Gilbert  Magee,  Jr. 
Frank  Hoy  Mancill 
Mark  Taylor  Milnor 
Hazelton  Mirkil 
Samuel  Lloyd  Moore,  Jr. 
Clarence  Reginald  Dates 
William  Nickerson  Ottinger 
Gabriel  Lawrence  Pape 
Theodore  Sedgwick  Paul 
Eugene  Ramey  Pennock 
Rafael  V.  Perez-Marchand 
David  Phillips 
Francis  Bernard  Quinn 
Edwin  Emerson  Rinehart 
Marcelino  Romany 
Benjamin  Lewis  Rubinsohn 
Henry  James  Sautter 
*Paul  Nicholas  Schaeffer 
*Yale  Louis  Schekter 
Clarke  McAdam  Seltzer 
William  Gillespie  Stathers 
George  Scott  Stewart,  Jr. 
Wallace  Childs  Stilz 
*Douglass  Doty  Storey 
Herman  Jay  Tahl 
Maurice  Joseph  Teitlebaum 
Charles  Shepherd  Thompson 
John  Torlinski 


Master  of  Laws 

Robert  Patterson  Reeder 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Eugene  Berkeley  Baker 
John  Emlen  Bullock 
Irvin  Baiter  Gorman 
Malcolm  Elliot  Graham 
Karl  William  Hartig 
Henry  Stephen  Harvey 
*Clarence  Kennedy 
William  George  Mann 


Stanley  Kuh  Neubauer 
Francis  Michael  Olston 
Wilmer  Bruce  Rabenold 
Raymond  John  Richardson 
Vv^alter  Voght  Rohlffs 
Arthur  Reed  Savage 
Harold  Frederick  Sturdy 
Wilber  Henry  Tusler 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


Abram  Israel  Appelbaum 
*David  Berger 
Harry  Carlton  Buck 
Joseph  Menns  Canfield,  Jr. 
John  Marshall  Clark 


Frederick  Sidney  Deacon 
Charles  Fowler  Green 
Leo  Henry  Hechinger 
Ora  Simon  Highmyer 
Arthur  Merrill  Jennings 


*  With  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry —Continued 


Calvin  Morris 
Jacob  Pomerantz 
*Edward  John  Pugh 


Charles  Baird  Singles 
Ernest  Albert  Vuilleumier 
Gustave  Leopold  Winelander 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Jay  Forrest  Boeshore 
Stephen  Douglas  Brown 
George  Chaplin  Dewey 
George  Henry  Eckhardt 
Henry  William  Foulds 
Jesse  Morrel  Goodpasture 
Spencer  Manning  Gowdy 
Philip  Cyrus  Gunion 
Morgan  Knabb 


Charles  Henry  Kraft 
William  Stuart  Landis 
*Walter  Joseph  Lehman 
James  Chambers  MacDonough 
William  Burnside  Spooner,  jr. 
John  Stuart  Stevenson 
Rudolph  Sze 
Joseph  Herbert  Thorpe 
Carl  William  Volz 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Arthur  William  Benham 
Lloyd  Augustus  Cross 
John  Alexander  English 
Louis  Herbert  Forstner 
Leonard  Bruce  Gallagher 
Ezra  Garforth 
Woolsey  Thorn  Gilbert 
Harry  Isaac  Goldstein 
Maurice  Golove 
*Jesse  Nelson  Grim 
Abel  Horter  Hillman 
Herbert  Vinton  Hotchkiss 
Abraham  David  Kligman 
Samuel  Benjamin  Lastman 
Horace  Greeley  Leng 
Harry  Edward  McCausland 
John  Joseph  Mallon 


Albert  Emerson  Mellon 
Samuel  Mustin 
Russell  Bentley  Nesbitt 
Horace  Boulden  Nicholson 
Bartram  Ashmead  Owen 
Louis  Rabinowitz 
Ross  Wesley  Ritter 
Otto  Frederick  Schwegler 
Frank  Ashmore  Shallcross 
John  Burton  Shallcross 
Thomas  Bramhall  Smith 
Benjamin  Soffe 
Samuel  George  Sugarbread 
August  Kent  Tegtmeier 
John  Burwell  Warrington 
Thomas  Aloysius  Waters 
Herbert  Lewis  Williams 
Jacob  Aaron  Wilson 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Alfred  Adler 

Harry  Albertman 

Lewis  Bonsall  Beatty 

Albert  Bentley  Bishop 

Eugene  Alonzo  Bishop 

Ramon  Corral 

George  HilHard  English,  Jr. 

Soloman  Alexander  Epstein 

♦Albert  Paul  Godsho 

Armine  Lloyd  Gracey 

Samuel  Gross 

Harold  Henry  Happold 

Alfred  Stephenson  Hitner 

John  Henry  Mahan 

Edward  Terris  Noe,  Jr. 


Edward  Paul  Noppel 

Samuel  Herbert  Ouerbacker 

Morgan  Parsons 

Paul  Pennington 

Frank  Empson  Pennock,  Jr. 

Spencer  Roberts 

Fred  Kellog  Rowe 

Andrew  Aston  Shearer 

Morris  Sheffler 

Bernard  Wilson  Shir-Cliff 

Joseph  Sigman 

Robert  Simon 

Lewis  Cheyney  Smith 

Raymond  Lewis  Stanton 

Alfred  Wright  Sumner 


With  Honors. 


8  Degrees  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering — Continued 

William  Henry  Wade  Harry  Menger  Wood 

Joseph  Rusling  Whitaker  Harry  Raymond  Yerger 

George  August  Wille,  Jr  Alfred  Test  Yungman 

John  Zimmerman,  Jr. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frank  Forrest  Boettcher  Garner  Lee  Knox 

George  Boyd,  3d.  Nissim  Kossiff 

Herbert  Church  Jose  Manuel  Martinez 

Lloyd  Wiegand  Fitzgerald  George  Atwell  Richardson 

•Sylvester  Elmer  Godshall  Franz  Karl  Schneider 

William  Joseph  Haley,  Jr.  Elmer  Vitus  Strickler 

Le  Roy  Hilyard  William  Erhart  Tretch 

Matthew  Murphy  Kennedy  Raymond  Langworthy  Watrous 
Edward  Lownes  Webster 

Chemical  Engineer 

Alfred  Berghausen 

Civil  Engineer 

Gonzalo  Claudio  Munoz 

Electrical  Engineer 

Harold  Goodwin,  Jr. 


Mechanical  Engineer 

Francis  Curtis  Hubley 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 

James  Henry  Chillman,  Jr.  Edward  Dixon  McDonald 

John  Edward  Deegan  Henry  Bartol  Register 

Victor  Augustus  Frid  Stuart  Raymond  Smith 

David  Merton  Hunt  William  Macy  Stanton 

Roy  Childs  Jones  Harry  Sternfeld 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

William  Thomas  Anderson  Edward  James  Beegan 

Forrest  William  Andrew  John  Gaskill  Bell 

Zadock  William  Ankrom  Culmer  Coleman  Benton 

Joseph  Luke  Appleton,  Jr.  Milton  Jesse  Bermas 

Marcel  Marie  Alexandre  Astraud  Walter  Horatio  Bittman 

Leroy  Walter  Atwater  Joseph  Blewett,  Jr. 

Guy  Francis  Axtell  Alejandro  Botero  M. 

Gerardo  Maximo  Baca  Charles  Louis  Bouvier 

Byron  Whitehead  Barton  Robert  Jergen  Brands,  Jr. 

*  With  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  -Continued 


Harry  John  Brinkman 
Kenneth  Sanftleben  Brown 
Wallace  Wendell  Bryce 
John  Burkhardt,  Jr. 
John  Charles  Burr 
James  Ritchie  Cameron 
Bruce  Reginald  Cardon 
Thomas  Francis  Carroll 
Luis  Francisco  Casals 
Thomas  Wilson  Caskey 
George  Lincoln  Cassel,  Jr. 
Volney  Ward  Chapman 
Abraham  Edwin  Cocks 
Aaron  Ross  Crane 
Frank  Le  Roy  Crane 
William  Paul  Crawford 
Cornelius  Tunnecliff  Cross 
Floyd  John  Cross 
Hew  Dalrymple 
Charles  Howard  Darrah 
Ralph  Slocum  Davenport 
Hedley  Thomas  Stanford  Donaldson 
Frank  Edward  Dougherty 
Harrison  Butler  Duncan 
Louis  Andrew  Eck,  Jr. 
Roland  Haskell  EUis 
Seneca  Powell  Farr 
Herbert  Douglas  Foote 
♦George  Alexander  Forsyth 
Henry  Michael  Fox 
Reginald  Aloysius  Fox 
Clinton  B.  Frawley 
Samuel  Edwin  Frick,  Jr. 
Robert  Adrien  Genet 
Roy  Stewart  Glass 
*Bemhard  Conrad  Grunewald 
Shafeek  Moawad  Hanna 
Maxwell  Arnold  Heckler 
Joseph  Thomas  Hempel 
Henri  George  Hervochon 
LeRoy  Coddington  Hicks 
William  Henry  Hough,  Jr. 
Henry  James  Hudson 
James  Louis  Pierre  Irwin 
Howard  Frank  James 
Rudolf  Henri  Jeanneret 
Kenneth  Clark  Johnson 
Aubrey  Wareham  Jones 
Floyd  Reginald  Jones 
Phillip  James  Jones 
John  Francis  Kenedy- 
Joseph  Irving  Krowitz 
Reginald  Percy  Lane 
Jean  Baptiste  LeQuellec 
James  Joseph  Lewis 


John  Renatus  Lilliendahl 
Lloyd  Orlando  Loechel 
Clarence  Thomas  Lugar 
James  Clarence  William  Lutz 
John  Joseph  McAloon,  Jr. 
Michael  John  McCaughley 
Leo  Thomas  McCawley 
John  Clarkson  McElhaney 
Roswell  Lansing  McKim 
Albert  Augustine  McLaughlin 
Juan  Jos^  MacCormick 
Kenneth  Donald  MacDonald 
Fred  MacNaughton 
Paul  George  Maier 
William  Hallman  March 
Guy  Carlton  Marshall 
John  Rufus  Maxon 
James  Vincent  Mendillo 
Andrew  Robertson  Menzies 
Charles  Philip  Merla 
Charles  Thomas  Miles 
Dudley  Russell  Miller 
Earle  Leland  Miller 
Henrique  Oswaldo  de  Miranda 
Teodoro  Miranda,  Jr. 
Harold  Clark  Morgan 
Ralph  Gerard  Morris 
Sulim  Moscovici 
Alfons  Moufang 
Ogden  Brown  Munroe 
Hermann  Robert  Neithardt 
Charles  Judson  Nichols 
Edwin  Winfred  Nies 
Rudolph  Herr  Nissley 
Fred  Conover  Ogden 
William  Joseph  Ollayos 
Willis  Raymond  Osmun 
Douglas  Burnett  Parker 
Russell  Lawrence  Pellett 
Edward  Daniel  Ralph 
Samuel  Lenox  Rambo 
Martin  Edward  Richards 
Francis  Howard  Riley 
George  Henry  Riley 
Raymond  Carl  Robinson 
Arthur  CampbeU  Roblin 
Harold  Charles  Rose 
Hymen  Rosenbaum 
Abraham  Benjamin  Rosoff 
Arthur  George  Rouse,  Jr. 
Henry  San 

Francisco  Washington  San  Lucas 
Jacques  J.  Schermant 
Subodh  Chandra  Sengupta 
Reginald  Alfred  Slade 


*With  Honors. 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 

Clinton  Eugene  Snyder 
Friedrich  Walther  Solbrig 
George  Fairchild  Starr 


John  Alexander  Stehley 

Egbert  Chapin  Steinsieck 

Earl  Orrin  Stevens 

Ernest  Jackson  Steves 

Norman  Richard  Stone 

William  Strollo 

Dean  Whaley  Summers 

Choji  Suzuki 

Simon  Francisco  Tecson 

Harold  Augustus  Tilton 

Alfred  Marius  Turrian 

James  Hugo  Veith 

Fernand  Gregoire  Napoleon  Versini 


Alvin  Frank  Zulauf 

As  OF  THE  Class  of  1909. 

Mitridates  Hildeberto  Plata 


Jose  Ramon  Villasana  y  Benitez 
Thomas  Vincent 
Herbert  William  Volker 
Frank  Ravenswood  Waite,  Jr. 
Willis  Charles  Walter 
John  Aloysius  Waters 
Frederick  Le  Roy  Weed 
Otto  William  Weisbrod 
Robert  Adolphe  Wetzel 
John  Carroll  Whinnery 
Harold  Millett  Whitney 
Roy  Owen  Williamson 
Andrew  George  Wilson 
Offim  Philip  Wolfson 
Harry  Adams  Yost 
Roy  Arthur  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Benjamin  Abrams 
Shirley  Vincent  Aldridge 
Venancio  Angelucci 
Charles  Henry  Ozier  Armstrong 
Guy  Howard  Bloom 
Clement  White  Bowen 
Lester  Eugene  Brion 
John  Bruce  Brosius 
Charles  Irving  Brown 
Harvey  Irving  Cassedy 
Alexander  Duncan  Chiquoine,  Jr. 
Frederick  Hermann  Clark 
Robert  Chesterfield  Clay 
William  Floyd  dinger 
Klare  Franklin  Covert 
Harold  Laforest  Dutton 
Henry  Ecroyd,  Jr. 
Fred  Curtis  Ells 
Charles  Edgar  Elmore 
Nelson  Leroy  Elwell 
George  Adamson  Fernley 
George  Isidore  Foster 
John  Bedford  French 
Russell  Rockwood  Grant 
WiUiam  Chennoweth  Griffith 
Stephen  Rose  Griswold 
Samuel  Kendrick  Guernsey 
Alfred  Irving  Plallowell 
*Earlston  Lilburn  Hargett 
Ralph  B.  Harris 
Samuel  Dale  Hillier 
Allan  Clinton  Hopkins 
Granville  Bowdle  Hopkins 


Everett  Leonard  Hoskins 

Albert  Heywood  Hovey 

Everett  Carmany  Howard 

John  Christian  Howe 

George  Sarde  Howell 

*Valentine  Howell 

Albert  Loeb  Katz 

Thomas  Keator 

George  John  Kilgus 

Leopold  Ludwig  von  Krentzlin 

George  EHott  Krusen 

Alfred  Langner 

Jeremiah  Lockwood 

Wallace  Macafee  McCurdy 

Albert  Edward  McGrath 

Harold  Clyde  Mahan 

Richard  Mather  Marshall 

Julius  Herman  Meyn 

WilHam  Reynolds  Keeney  Mitchell 

Robert  Sands  Moxey 

William  Arthur  Norwood 

Gale  Richard  Nutty,  Jr. 

Israel  Oseroff 

Frank  Henry  Pennington 

EUwood  Robinson  Pipping 

Santiago  Porcella 

Thomas  Irving  Rankin 

Charles  Stanleigh  Rheiner 

Horace  Sterling  Rhoads 

William  Daniel  Riley 

*Lester  G.  Rosskam 

Brewster  Archibald  Ruggles 

Umetaro  Sato 


♦  Senior  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics — Continued 

William  George  Saul  Warren  Chalmers  Steele 


William  Lawrence  Saunders,  2d 
Pius  Louis  Schwert 
Fred  Berten  Sharp 
Harry  Louis  Smith,  Jr. 
Walter  K.  Smith 


Herbert  Emanuel  Steiner 
James  Ferguson  Van  Vechten 
Roland  Benedict  Vcit 
Raymond  Jacob  Weschler 
Moses  Wiesenfeld 


Ezra  Allen 
Louis  Charles  Baker 
Charles  Blizard  Bazzoni 
Louise  Stevens  Bryant 
Theodore  Arthur  Buenger 
William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton 
Herbert  William  Hess 
Harry  Vance  Holloway 
Lizzie  Sikes  James 


Pau-Sung  Wong 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Esther  Louise  Little 
Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker 
Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 
William  Scheifley 
Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly 
Stanley  Pulliam  Shugert 
James  Garfield  Stevens 
Arthur  Bivins  Stonex 
James  Edward  Winston 


Master  of  Arts 


Venanzio  Angelucci 
Irvin  Whittington  Anthony 
William  Mandeville  Austin 
Albert  Croll  Baugh 
Krikoris  Garabed  Bohjelian 
Elizabeth  Hubbard  Bonsall 
Morrison  Comegys  Boyd 
Frederic  William  Breimeier 
Elise  Packer  Carey 
Franklin  Bache  Carroll 
Newton  Merrill  Chamberlain 
Po  Chen 

Alice  Brooke  Chubb 
Trela  Dempsie  Collins 
Nell  Conway 
Dwight  Booher  Cragun 
Leita  Margarita  Davis 
Thomas  John  Dobbins 
Juanita  May  Downes 
Dessa  Cornelia  Ebbert 
Jessie  Evans 
Raymond  Henry  Ferris 
Charles  Henry  Fisher 
Gretchen  Malwine  Franke 
Albert  Rowland  Garner 
Lois  Oliphant  Gibbons 
Howard  Baer  Gladfelter 
Kathryn  Ellen  Grotevent 
John  Robbins  Hart,  Jr. 
Henry  Green  Hodges 
Ralph  Penrose  Holben 
William  Henry  Hunter 
Carleton  Baldwin  Hutchings 
Elisabeth  Fuller  Jackson 
Henry  Beasley  Jennings 
Owen  Dean  Johnston 
Eleanor  Fulton  Karsner 


John  Robert  Kline 

Harvey  Lee-Bron 

Edward  George  Leefeldt 

Malcolm  Read  Lovell 

Mary  Belle  McMullin 

Susanna  Genevieve  MacMurray 

George  Born  Manhart 

John  Edward  Mason,  Jr. 

George  Frederick  Mitch 

Arthur  PhilHps 

Margaret  Wessell  Piersol 

Mabel  Anna  Purdy 

Earle  Herman  Raudnitz 

Benjamin  Reibstein 

George  Washington  Rieger,  Jr. 

Herbert  Adron  Rinard 

Henry  Roberts,  Jr. 

George  Byron  Roorbach 

Louis  Joseph  Rouse 

Henry  Charles  Sartorio 

Archie  Clyde  Schock 

Laura  Randolph  Seguine 

Morris  Josselovitz  Selis 

Wayne  Sensenig 

Chu  Shih  Shu 

Muriel  Smith 

Thurman  Fred  Sowers 

George  Heist  Stellwagon 

Channing  Ellsworth  Sweitzer 

Landis  Tanger 

Warren  Floyd  Teel 

James  Henry  Terry 

Michael  Angelo  Viracola 

Catherine  E.  Way 

W^illiam  Church  Whitner,  Jr. 

Edward  Humphrey  Worthington 

Leah  Rachel  Clara  Yoffie 
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Master  of  Science 

Florence  Hulton  Charles  Warner  Palmer 

Heber  Wilkinson  Youngken 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Carl  Clark  Aldrich 

Jaime  Bague  (y  Ramirez) 

Edgar  Joel  Balliet 

Jacob  Edward  Behney 

Edward  Antony  Benbrook 

*Charles  Penrose  Bishop 

Franklin  Earl  Boyd 

William  Brod 

Edward  Eugene  Brosnan 

John  Harold  Castor 

Earl  Chester  Cavanaugh 

Edward  Paul  Clark 

Wiley  Woodruff  Congdon 

Eugene  Ferron 

Frederick  Sylvester  Hathaway 

James  Michael  Herron 

Ernest  Woodburn  Hogg 

Samuel  Tillson  Rowland 


William  Henry  Koch 
Harry  Cooper  Kutz 
Edward  Joseph  Laing 
*John  Beckley  Lentz 
Ralph  Bulkley  Little,  Jr. 
Philip  James  McCarthy 
Francis  Xavier  Maguire 
Henry  Frederick  Oelschlager 
Haven  Tilton  Paul 
Charles  Vandegrift  Peace 
Oswill  Beard  Rahn 
William  Louis  Roswell 
Dennis  Stephen  Shannon 
Raymond  Charles  Allen  Taylor 
Arthur  Charles  Wagner 
Harry  Darnell  Wilkinson 
Howard  R  Wise 
Homer  Albert  Yahn 


♦  With  Honors. 


CERTIFICATES,  HONORS   AND   PRIZES 


Certificates  of  Proficiency 


IN   BIOLOGY 
Roman  Bogran 


IN   MUSIC 
Charles  Vincent  Atherton 
Maria  D'Annunzio 
Sarah  Brinton  Davis 
Charles  J.  Dryfuse 
Elsie  L.  Fleischmann 


James  AcufiF  Shelly- 


Benjamin  Klevan 
John  Gleason  Ingle 
Julia  Rose  Mawson 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Mayberry 
Ethel  Emilie  Povlick 


Harry  Alonzo  Shuster 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Claude  Shepherd  Ashworth 
David  West  Barber 
Thomas  Bendell 
Joseph  Charles  Cooke 
Kenneth  R.  Crumpton 
J.  McArthur  Davis 
Joseph  Eagen 
Abraham  Bromie  Gamse 
Henry  Chittenden  Hejmemann 

Daniel  John 


Paul  Franz  Jaquet 
William  Edward  Kapp 
Edward  John  Law 
Curtis  Meredith  Lovelace 
Cornelius  Worcester  Macardell 
Benjamin  Franklin  Olson 
Robert  Melville  Scheid,  Jr. 
Edgar  Alfred  Self 
Jerome  Louis  Wiener 
Zimmerman 


IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  (Partial  Course) 

Douglas  Treat  Davidson,  M.D.  Eugene  J.  Asnis,  M.D. 

David  Naisan  Rappaport,  M.D. 

IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 

J.  Leslie  Bowman  Victor  Lazerus  Levin 

Charles  Lester  Gulick  George  Julius  Meyer 

Richard  G.  Holmes  George  Fred  Ross 

Frank  Robert  Seigel 


IN  THE  EVENING  SCHOOL 

Frank  Arthur  Adams 
Albert  J.  Batty 
Clarence  R.  Bitting 
I.  Walter  Booth 
Walter  Ray  Buffington 
Horace  F.  Case 
Edward  Clymer 
Harry  Estell  Hurley  Cox 
Thomas  A.  Dailey 
Charles  J.  Davis 
Frank  Dolan 
George  R.  Drabenstadt 
Donald  J.  Dugan 


Elmer  G.  Dutton 
Frederick  Bradford  Emerson 
Harrison  Emhardt 
Herbert  Gerhart  Godshall 
Henry  A.  Goodman 
Harry  Lincoln  Hacker 
Leroy  P.  Harry 
James  Aloysius  Holland 
John  Cleaver  Hower 
Charles  C.  Hunziker 
Horace  D  wight  Jackson 
John  Malcolm  Johnston 
Howard  Christian  Kauflman 
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Walter  Lee  Landis  Walter  Grant  Pflueger 

Laurie  Moyes  Leedom  Harry  Kane  Rittenberg 

Howard  E,  Linderman  George  Schectman 

A.  Russell  McClelland  Karl  Robert  Seelaus 

George  W.  McCoy  James  Francis  Shannon 

Hyman  Zachary  Markowitz  Grover  Siegmann 

John  Raymond  Miller  William  T.  D.  Sillitoe 

Walter  Augustus  Nieweg  Albert  Joseph  Steelman 

Edwin  Cook  Norcross  Earle  M.  Warwick 

Robert  Morris  Pearce  W.  Dewees  Yeager 


Honors 

SENIOR  HONORS 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams  Edgar  Wendell  Freed 

Rodney  Tunnelle  Bonsall  Israel  Goldstein 

Eli  Edward  Burris,  Jr.  Paul  Jacob  Hoh 

John  Livingood  Dies  Louis  Edward  Levinthal 

Morris  Flomenhoft  William  Bradner  MacPherson 

Max  S.  Nast 

IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Florence  Pauline  Bernheimer  Jay  Wilbur  Haines 

Charlotte  Chafer  Fleischmann  Julia  Clara  Holtzhausser 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Robert  Dechert  Martin  Bernard  Miller 

Edward  Benjamin  Goward  Donald  DeWitt  Shearer 

Israel  Ziegler 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mary  E.  Ashbrook  Gladys  Cumie  Hall 

Lillian  Emma  Bock  Adaline  Rosengarten 

SENIOR  HONORS 

IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

Earlston  L.  Hargett  Valentine  Howell 

Lester  G.  Rosskam 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

Thomas  Andrew  Bartley  William  Duncan  Gordon 

Frank  Bailey  Cliffe  Zadoc  S.  Rothschild 

Eugene  Wolgamuth  Wall 

SENIOR  HONORS 

IN  THE  TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

Clarence  Kennedy  Walter  Joseph  Lehman 

David  Beger  Jesse  Nelson  Grim 

Edward  John  Pugh  Albert  Paul  Godsho 

Sylvester  Elmer  Godshall 
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SOPHOMORE  HONORS 


Stewart  Charles  Barnett  Joseph  Lamprecht 

David  Fine 


Prizes 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 


Freshman  Entrance  Prizes. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  special 
examination  in  the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College. 
To  Charles  Zimmerman. 

2.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special 
examination  in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in 
Arts  and  Science.  To  John  M.  Convery.  Honorable  mention,  Tobias 
Hahn  and  Allan  G.  Stern. 


II. 

Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class,  College,  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To 
Edward  Baldy  Watson,  Jr.  Honorable  mention,  John  Francis  Xavier 
Cannon  and  Algernon  R.  Clapp. 

2.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over 
and  above  the  regular  course.    To  Paul  J.  Hon. 

3.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College,  for 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and 
above  the  regular  course.-   To  Israel  Goldstein. 

4.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English 
Literature  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  To  Louis  Edward  Levinthal. 
Honorable  mention,  Eli  Edward  Buriss. 

5.  A  prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literatiire  by  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Class.    To  Lewis  George  Sterner. 

6.  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three 
speakers  in  the  annual  Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate.  Divided 
equally  among  Ernest  Curtis  Gould,  El  wood  Lindsay  Haines  and  Horace 
LeRoy  Gregg- 
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7.  A  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  best  and  second  best  preparation  illustrating  the  anatomy 
of  any  vegetable.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Biological  courses  in  Botany. 
First  prize  divided  between  Ralph  Erskine  Cleland  and  William  Ran- 
dolph Taylor;  second  prize  divided  between  Carl  L.  Thoenebe  and  Carl 
M.  Hankele.  Honorable  mention  to  Verne  Girard  Burden  and  Eliza- 
beth Hill. 

8.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  Col- 
lege, who  shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin. 
To  Edward  Benjamin  Goward.     Honorable  mention  to  Franklin  Atlee. 

9.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  Col- 
lege, who  shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek. 
To  Franklin  Atlee. 

HI. 
Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  College,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  (College),  entitles  the 
recipient  to  one  year's  interest  on  one  thousand  dollars.  A  second  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  is  also  offered.  First  prize  to  Oscar  Rudolph  Sand- 
strom.     Second  prize  to  Eli  Edward  Burriss. 

2.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise,  estab- 
lished in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior 
or  Senior  classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over 
and  above  the  required  courses.     To  Lewis  G.  Sterner. 

IV. 
Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1879,  for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on  two  hundred 
dollars.    To  Richard  L.  Lloyd. 

2.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes  in  Greek.  First  prize  twenty 
dollars;  second  prize  ten  dollars.  First  Prize  to  Robert  Alexander  Arri- 
son.  Second  prize  to  Robert  E.  Cleland,  Honorable  mention  to  Robert 
E.  Dengler. 

3.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  (founded  1897)  of  a  standard  work  in  literature, 
to  be  chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student 
in  the  College,  Towne  Scientific  or  Wharton  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship. 
To  John  Vaughan  Merrick,  3d. 
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4.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late 
George  Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
holds  in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  This  prize  is  of  a  value  of  fifty  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  best  student — of  whatever  nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German 
Language,  or  German  Literature,  or  both.  A  second  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  is  also  ofifered.  First  prize  to  Paul  J.  Hon.  Second  prize  divided 
equally  between  Julia  Holtzhausser  and  James  Alexander  McAnally. 

5.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  Williarii  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
to  be  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  First  prize  to  Wallace  Greene 
Arnold.     Second  prize  to  Earlston  Hargett. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class 
who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examination.     To  L.  W.  Frank. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from 
the  investment  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  awarded  each  year  to  that  Medical 
Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     To  L.  W.  Frank. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  to  the  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report  of  a  case  in  Obstetrics  occur- 
ring in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.     To  G.  D.  Fussell. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize,  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered 
by  a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

To  E.   C.   ASHBY. 

Charles  A.  Oliver  Memorial  Prize. — Founded  June  16,  1913,  by 
Charles  A.  Oliver.  This  prize,  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal,  will  be  given  to 
"those  students  in  the  graduating  class  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  who 
shall  annually  receive  the  highest  average  and  pass  the  best  examination  in 
Ophthalmology."     To  E.  P.  Dennis. 


IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  Meredith  Prize — Awarded  to  James  Craig  Peacock,  of  the 
Class  of  1912. 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize — Awarded  to  Nathaniel  I.  S. 
Goldman,  for  the  best  examinations  in  Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice; 
with  honorable  mentions  for  Yale  L.  Schekter. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Third  Year  Class  who  are 
entitled  to  graduate  cum  laude,  having  received  a  general  average  of  90  and 
above  for  their  three  years'  work. 

Nathaniel  I.  S.  Goldman 94.4 

Yale  L.  Schekter 93.+ 

DouGLASS  D.  Storey 91.6 

Paul  N.  Schaeffer 90.2 

The  following  is  a  list  of  men  having  received  honors  for  their  Third  Year 
work: 

N.  I.  S.  Goldman 96.3 

Yale  L.  Schekter 95.3 

Paul  N.  Schaeffer 93.7 

Douglass  D.  Storey 93.4 

Harry  J.  Gerber 90.9 


IN   THE  TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 
The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture 
To  William  Cyril  Stanton 

Victor  Augustus  Frid  (First  Mention) 
Francis  Xavier  Keally  (Mention) 
John  Frederick  Harbeson  (Mention) 
Theodore  Fisher  Dillon  (Mention) 

The  Prize  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
William  J.  H.  Hough 

The  Faculty  Prize  in  Architecture 

To  Clarence  Kennedy 

Harbeson  Prize  for  excellence  in  course  in  Historical  Ornament 
First  Prize,  Miles  Boyer  Dechant 
Second  Prize,  William  Edward  Kapp 

The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Architecture, 
of  a  cash  value  of  fifty  dollars,  is  awarded  annually,  in  the  form  of  medals, 
for  meritorious  work  in  Design 

Gold  medal,  Wilmer  Bruce  Rabenold 
Silver  medal,  Clarence  Kennedy 
Bronze  medal,  Raymond  John  Richardson 
Faculty  Prize  for  best  examination  in  voluntary  course  in  Quaternions 
and  Vector  Analysis 

First  Prize,  Raymond  Charles  Hummel 
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The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  (College) 
for  the  best  English  essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College,  Wharton 
and  Towne  Scientific  Schools,  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's 
interest  on  tsix  hundred  dollars,  and  to  a  diploma  of  merit.  Subject:  John 
Borrow  and  his  Writings 

Bartram  Ashmead  Owen  (T.  S.  S.) 

The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  of  the  value  of  Twenty- 
five  dollars  in  books  or  apparatus  to  Post  Seniors  in  Chemistry  and  to  Seniors 
in  Chemistry  (Four-year  course) 

David  Berger 

The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, ofifers  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  each  year  to  that  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class  (Post  Senior,  or  Senior,  Four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special) 
whose  work  for  that  year  is  most  satisfactory 

Charles  Fowler  Green 

Hugo  Otto  Wolf  Memorial  Prizes 

In  Chemical  Engineering 

To  Walter  Joseph  Lehman 

In  Civil  Engineering 

Lloyd  Augustus  Cross 

In  Electrical  Engineering 

Albert  Paul  Godsho 

In  Mechanical  Engineering 

Sylvester  Elmer  Godshall 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Prize 

Ralph  Henry  Moore 


IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of  their 
founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852,  for  the 
most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition  of  the 
second  year.  It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on 
four  hundred  dollars.  To  Harold  E.  Swensen.  Honorable  mention  to 
Arthur  Littleton  and  Harold  C.  Stoker. 

Fansler  and  Hoffman  Prizes,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  topic:  Life 
Insurance  as  an  Economic  Factor  in  our  Modern  Civilization. 

First  Prize  (seventy-five  dollars),  to  Valentine  Howell 
Second  Prize  (fifty  dollars),  to  Zadoc  S.  Rothschild 
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IN   THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Fellowship  Awards  for  1914-1915. 


On  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIPS   FOR  RESEARCH. 

In  Latin  and  Greek: 

Theodore  Arthur  Buenger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1906,  1907; 
Pennsylvania,  1914. 

In  Semitics: 

Edward  Chiera,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913. 

In  English: 

Charles   Henry    Gray,    Litt.B.,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Michigan,    1895,    1896; 
Chicago,  1904. 

In  History: 

Frank  Edgar  Melvin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Kansas,  1906,  1907;    Pennsyl- 
vania, 1913. 

In  Romanics: 

William  Scheifley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1901,  1903;  Pennsylvania, 
1914. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

In  Anthropology: 

Ernest  William  Hawkes,  Litt.B.,  A.M.,  Dakota  Wesleyan,   1909;    Penn- 
sylvania, 1913. 

In  Chemistry: 

William  Henry  Adolph,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  19)2 
Joseph  Bennett  Hill,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1913. 

In  Economics: 
Horace  Richards  Barnes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913. 

In  English: 

John  Henry  Frizzell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Amherst  College,  1902;    Pennsylvania 

State  College,  1912. 
Edward  David  McDonald,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Indiana,  1906,  1910. 
John  Edward  Mason,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1913,  1914. 
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In  Germanics: 

Alfred  Henry  Nolle,  A.B.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Missouri,  1911;  South,  1911,  1912. 
Clement  Vollmer,  A.B.,  Heidelberg,  1909. 

In  History: 

Gilbert  Hobbs  Barnes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Michigan,  1912,  1913. 
Leonard  Peter  Fox,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1911,  1912. 
Peter  Hoekstra,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Michigan,  1910,  1911. 
Frederick  Louis  Nussbaum,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1906. 

In  Latin: 

Rodger  F.  Gephart,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Swarthmore  College,  1910;  Pennsylvania, 

1913. 
John  Crawford  Grimm,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  State,  1911,  1912. 

In  Mathematics: 

John  Robert  Exine,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1912;   Pennsylvania, 
1914. 

In  Philosophy: 

Laurence  Ladd  Buermeyer,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1912. 
John  J.  Fisher,  A.B,,  Goshen  College,  1913. 

In  Political  Science: 

Charles  Hollow  ay  Crennan,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1913. 

Henry  Green  Hodges,  Litt.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1914. 

In  Psychology: 
Herman  H.  Young,  A.B.,  Ohio,  1913. 

In  Romanics: 

Whitford  Huston  Shelton,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Simpson  College,   1905;    Colo- 
rado, 1910. 

In  Zoology: 

Phineas  Wescott  Whiting,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Harvard,  1911,  1912. 
Robert  Theodore  Hance,  A.B.,  Cincinnati,  1913. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
In  Botany: 
John  Clinton  Adams,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1910. 
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In  Economics: 
Homer  Cecil  Holland,  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1913. 

In  Education: 
Arthur  William  Turner,  A.B.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1911. 

In  English: 
William  Christie  MacLeod,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1914. 

In  Greek: 
Oscar  Rudolph  Sandstrom,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1914. 

In  History: 
Luther  Augustine  Park:,  A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  1913. 

In  Mathematics: 
Forrest  Edwin  Adams,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Dickinson  College,  1911,  1913. 

In  Sociology: 
Charles  Ervin  Reitzel,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1910. 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS. 

In  History: 

Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Temple,  1908;  Pennsylvania, 
1911,  1914. 

In  Romanics: 

S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg,  B.vS.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1907,   1908, 
1909. 

On  the  John  Fries  Frazer  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS: 
Ernest  Claude  Drew,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vermont,  1909,  1912. 

On  the  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS: 

Robert  James  Piersol,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Allegheny  College,  1912;   Tulane,  1913. 
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On  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  History: 
Eleanor  Claire  Buckley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Texas,  1909,  1910. 

In  Psychology: 

Eleanor  Larrabee  Lattimore,   A.B.,  A.M.,   Bryn  Mawr  College,    1900; 
Rochester,  1904. 

On  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  Germanics: 
Alice  Potter  Ervin,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1912,  1913. 

In  History: 
Ellen  Harrington  Adams,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1913. 

In  Latin: 
Harriett  M.  T.  Skerrett,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Cornell,  1912;   Pennsylvania,  1913. 

In  Romanics: 
Laura  Dorothy  Lister,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1908. 

On  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

Caroline  Maud  Holt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Wellesley  College,   1903;    Columbia, 
1908. 

On  the  Frances  E.  Bennett  Memorial  Foundation. 
SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGLISH: 
Emily  Cecile  Hanna,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1914. 

TRAVELING   SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Joseph  G.  Rosengarten  German  Traveling  Scholarship. 
Henry  Dexter  Learned,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1912. 
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JussERAND  French  Traveling  Scholarship. 
Benjamin  Reibstein,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1912,  1914. 

University  Scholarships. 
Thirty  University  Scholarships  have  also  been  awarded. 


IN  THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  School  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general  average 
in  examinations.     To  John  Beckley  Lentz. 

A  prize  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  School  to  the  member  of  the  second- 
year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in  Veterinary  Anatomy. 
Awarded  to  Charles  Penrose  Bishop. 


THE   GRADUATION   SERMON 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Jefferys,  in  St.  Peter's  Church 


Sympathy  for  their  fellowmen  and  the  desire  to  help  them 
work  out  their  problems  was  the  message  given  to  800  members 
of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  University  in  the  graduation 
sermon  which  was  preached  on  Sunday,  June  14th,  in  Old  St. 
Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Third  and  Pine  Streets. 
The  rector,  Rev.  Edward  M.  Jefferys,  of  the  class  of  '86,  was  the 
preacher. 

Dr.  Jefferys  took  his  text  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  says:  "Rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice 
and  weep  with  those  who  weep,"  and  said  in  part: 

"Sympathy  is  a  very  common  word.  It  is  often  on  our 
lips,  and  it  often  flows  from  the  tip  of  our  pen.  It  has  no  exact 
counterpart  in  the  English  language.  It  comes  from  two  Greek 
words,  and  means  'to  feel  with.'  It  does  not  mean  to  feel  for 
a  person.  That  idea  of  sympathy  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  between  capital  and  labor,  between  the  successful 
and  the  unsuccessful.  Men  do  not  want  you  to  pity  them  or  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  your  charity,  but  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  they  want  you  to  feel  with  them. 

"St.  Paul  gives  us  his  definition  of  sympathy  in  the  form 
of  a  command:  'Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep.' 

"Let  us  note  that  rejoicing  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
definition  as  weeping  is.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  Christian 
sympathy  for  Lazarus  with  his  rags  and  his  sores,  to  rejoice  with 
Dives  in  his  fine  linen  and  purple,  as  it  is  for  Dives  to  weep  with 
Lazarus. 

"The  spirit  of  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  of  the  lost 
son  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  has  inspired  many  of  the  most  hideous  crimes  in  his- 
tory, crimes  of  redhanded  anarchy  and  the  deadly  stiletto,  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  hates  another  man,  because  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  he  is  himself. 
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"Nov/  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  'Weep  with 
them  that  weep.'  Good  Samaritanism  is  an  act  of  sympathy. 
The  Good  Samaritan  had  the  abihty  to  put  himself  in  the  other 
man's  place,  as  we  read,  'He  came  where  he  was.'  Good  Samar- 
itanism is  not  only  an  act  of  sympathy  but  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Incarnation.  Jesus  Christ  put  Himself  in  our  place,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  put  ourselves  in  His  place.  There  would  be 
no  labor  problem  if  the  capitalist  and  the  employee  had  learned 
this  lesson. 

"Sympathy  is  universally  possible.  Everyone  of  us  has 
the  power  to  sympathize  with  those  who  journey  through  life 
with  us.  Our  faith  may  be  dim  and  the  night  may  be  dark, 
but  even  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  if  we  will,  we  can  reach 
down  and  clasp  a  weak  and  trembling  hand,  and  take  the  burden 
from  a  crushed-down  life,  and  bear  it  ourselves." 


After  assembling  at  the  parish  house,  319  Lombard  Street, 
the  students  formed  in  columns  of  fours  and  marched  to  the 
church,  where  they  took  their  seats,  the  whole  lower  floor  being 
reserved  for  them.  They  were  led  by  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith 
and  Vice-Provost  Penniman.  Edward  Robins,  secretary  of  the 
University,  acted  as  marshal.  Following  the  provost  and  vice- 
provost  came  the  members  of  the  faculty,  gowned  in  their  aca- 
demic robes,  and  following  them  came  the  students. 

The  service  was  the  regular  morning  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  special  prayers  for  the  graduating  classes  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  The  lessons  w^ere  read  by  Dean  W. 
M.  Groton,  of  the  Divinity  School.  Also  assisting  at  the  service 
were  Rev.  J.  W.  Stewart,  assistant  at  St.  Peter's,  and  Rev.  Henry 
S.  Paynter,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr. 


PRESENTATION   OF  PORTRAIT   OF  DR.   JOHN   CARSON 

By  Joseph  Levering  Jones,  LL.D. 


Mr.  Provost,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Dr.  John  Carson  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1752.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  in  1771,  and  was  graduated  as  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  in  1776.  He  was  an  incorporator  and 
original  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  a  trustee  of  this 
University,  and  a  professor  therein;  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  a  surgeon  of  the  First  Troop,  Phila- 
delphia City  Cavalry.     He  died  in  1794. 

His  strong,  benignant  face,  bearing  the  distinctive  miarks 
of  gentlemanhood  and  character,  looks  out  from  the  canvas  of 
Rosenthal,  today,  doubtless  with  the  same  serenity  that  he 
expressed  in  actual  life. 

Three  generations  have  passed  since  his  death.  No  one 
here  knew  him  living,  yet  we  pause  a  moment  in  the  comm.ence- 
ment  exercises  of  an  imperial  modem  university  to  honor  him 
and  his  services. 

For  more  than  a  century,  in  every  generation,  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  which  he  was  a  m.ember  has  been  actively 
represented  in  the  life  of  the  University.  The  beloved  Dr.  Joseph 
Carson  was  professor  in,  and  historian  of,  our  Department  of 
Medicine.  Hampton  L.  Carson  and  his  sons,  and  others  of  the 
same  blood,  graduates  of  the  University,  have  cherished  the 
memory,  been  stimulated  by  the  example,  and  emulated  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  John  Carson. 

He  has  a  right  to  the  honor  this  day  conferred  upon  his 
memory  for  what  he  did,  as  a  worthy  citizen  and  as  a  deserving 
member  of  one  of  the  four  historic  professions  that  have  given  so 
much  to  mankind. 

I  am  not  sure  that,  of  all  the  professions,  that  of  medicine 
is  not  the  greatest.  It  was  the  first  of  all  the  sciences;  it  will 
survive  when  all  others  have  perished.  The  science  of  Religion 
and  offices  of  the  clergy  may  disappear  in  a  millennium — the 
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care  of  the  soul  be  no  longer  required ;  the  professions  of  Law  and 
of  Arms  cease  to  exist  in  a  perfected  civilization ;  but  the  sensitive 
body  will  remain,  exposed  to  a  thousand  menacing  dangers, 
which  will  demand  the  service  of  the  physician,  whose  sleepless 
hand,  and  eye,  and  mind,  will  continue  ministrants  to  prolong 
life  and  relieve  suffering. 

Laudation  and  honor  to  the  noble  science  of  Medicine,  whose 
students,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  every- 
where, are  seeking  to  serve  humanity. 

Mr.  Provost,  it  gives  me  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  Hampton 
L.  Carson,  the  donor,  to  present  this  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Car- 
son to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  portrait  was  accepted  by  Vice-Provost  Penniman  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 


INTRODUCTION   BY  THE   VICE-PROVOST 


Introducing  His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jusserand,  LL.D.,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  Vice-Provost  Penniman  said:  "We  have 
invited  to  be  here  today,  as  the  Orator  of  the  occasion,  a  pro- 
found scholar,  a  learned  writer,  a  distinguished  diplomat. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  this  audience  His  Excel- 
ency,  The  French  Ambassador." 


COMMENCEMENT   ORATION 

By  His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jusserand,  LL.D. 
The  French  Ambassador 


The  learned  Provost  of  this  University,  which  transforms 
every  year  nearly  a  thousand  boys  into  men,  real  men,  brevet 
men,  summoned  me  some  tim.e  ago,  saying:  Come  on  our  Com- 
mencement Day  and  deliver  to  us  a  "message  from  France." 

Certainly  not  the  first  message  received  from  France  in  a 
city  about  as  dear  to  the  French  as  it  is  to  the  Americans — 
and  why? 

Why?  Because  it  is  the  city  of  Franklin;  the  city  of  Inde- 
pendence; the  city  where  La  Fayette  enlisted;  the  city  which 
welcomed  Rochambeau  on  his  way  to  Yorktown,  and  where  the 
news  came  that  de  Grasse  was  barring  the  Chesapeake;  the  city 
where  the  first  diplomat  ever  accredited  to  America,  the  French 
Minister  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  began  his  duties,  leaving  good 
examples  to  his  successors;  the  city  of  Stephen  Girard,  that 
benevolent  French  millionaire  who,  too,  left  good  examples  to 
his  American  brethren  of  future  time  who  have  so  much  grown 
and  multiplied;  the  city  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
of  Fumess,  the  great  American  scholar;  a  city  of  patriotic  men 
and  women. 

Concerning  women,  a  testimony  is  on  record  which  surpasses 
any  other,  that  of  George  Washington.  He  shows  in  it  his  delight 
at  hearing  that  in  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  war,  when 
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everybody  felt  poor,  the  Philadelphia  women  had  been  able  to 
collect  among  themiselves  a  large  sum  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  independence.  It  was  a 
large  sum  for  the  day,  though  not  so  very  big  as  the  mere  words 
would  imiply:  £100,000  sterling;  but  it  was  paper  pounds 
equivalent  to  7,500  dollars  in  cash.  A  very  meritorious  deed, 
however,  and  sorely  needed,  as  Washington's  letter  of  thanks 
to  President  Reed  shows  only  too  well:  "I  very  much  admire 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  and  shall  with 
great  pleasure  give  them  my  advice  as  to  the  application  of  their 
benevolent  and  generous  donation  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army. 
Although  the  terms  of  the  Association  seem  in  some  measure 
to  preclude  the  purchase  of  any  article  which  the  public  is  bound 
to  find,  I  would,  nevertheless,  recommend  a  provision  of  shirts 
in  case  the  fund  should  amount  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  supply 
of  eight  to  ten  thousand.  The  soldiers  are  exceedingly  in  want 
of  them,  and  the  public  have  never,  for  several  years  past,  been 
able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  comfortable." 

An  early  Red  Cross,  as  you  see,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  it 
was  Franklin's  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache.  Washington's  advice 
was  taken,  the  money  was  applied  to  shirts.  One  of  Rocham- 
beau's  officers,  Chastellux,  visited  your  city  at  the  time  when 
they  were  being  made,  by  the  ladies  them.selves,  each  of  whom 
signed  her  work;  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  were  ready 
when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Bache,  whom  he  found  "as  simple  in 
her  manners  as  her  respectable  father,"  and  he  was  allowed  by 
her  to  inspect  the  product  of  her  and  her  companions*  handiwork. 

Besides  historical  ties,  early  literary  ones  were  established 
between  France  and  your  city  and  especially  your  University. 
The  importance  of  an  intellectual  intercourse  between  your 
country  and  mine  was  early  felt  and  as  a  sign  of  literary  good 
will.  King  Louis  XVI  sent  a  gift  of  French  classics  to  two  at  least 
of  your  centers  of  learning:  one  was  the  old  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  Williamsburg,  where,  unluckily,  successive  fires 
and  the  havoc  caused  by  the  war  of  secession  have  reduced  to 
two  volumes  the  initial  collection  of  two  hundred.  The  other 
university  is  your  own,  where,  with  better  luck,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gift  is  still  identifiable  and  which  includes  the 
works  of  the  famous  naturalist,  Buffon;    those  of  Joinville,  the 
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friend  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  quantity  of  works  which  had  been 
deemed  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  which  dealt  with  history, 
travels  and  discoveries,  surgery  and  scientific  progress. 

A  message  from  France,  ...  A  characteristic  trait  of 
France  is  that,  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  her  warlike  disposi- 
tions (which  she  was  not  always  at  liberty  not  to  display),  she 
has  ever  displayed  a  longing  to  learn  and  an  aptitude  to  teach. 
Learning  has  in  her  eyes  an  exalted  virtue;  being  celestial,  it 
hovers  far  above  earthly  frontiers  and  sees  them  not;  before  it 
political  or  racial  animosities  disappear.  From  friends,  from 
enemies,  from  books,  from  lecturers,  we  have  ever  wished  to 
learn;  and  we  have  ever  wanted  that,  as  much  as  possible,  learn- 
ing should  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  all  who  care.  It  is  so 
and  was  so  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  At  the  Sorbonne,  at  the 
College  de  France,  in  the  provincial  universities,  most  courses 
are  accessible  to  all,  and  you  have  only  to  push  the  door  open 
in  order  to  be  admitted  there  free  of  cost,  as  you  are  to  the  Louvre 
or  to  any  other  museum.  Exchange  professors  are  not  with  us 
a  new  institution.  From  the  earliest  times  we  sent  many  abroad; 
we  receive  many  from  abroad.  The  one  whom  exchange  pro- 
fessors of  today  might  best  take  as  their  model  and  patron  per- 
formed his  duties  in  France  many  centuries  ago,  before  even  the 
Song  of  Roland  had  been  written,  before  Roland  had  been  killed 
in  Roncevaux,  if  ever  he  was.  That  model  of  the  far-traveled 
professor  of  today  was  Alcuinus,  who  established  at  the  court 
of  the  mighty  Emperor  Charlemagne,  a  kind  of  academy,  the 
first  that  ever  existed  in  France. 

The  chief  center  of  learning  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
University  of  Paris,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  where 
students  flocked  from  every  country.  "In  the  same  manner," 
wrote,  not  a  Frenchman,  but  an  Englishman  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "as  the  city  of  Athens  shone  in  former  days,  as  the 
mother  of  liberal  arts  and  the  nurse  of  philosophers  ...  so 
in  our  times  Paris  has  raised  the  standard  of  learning  and  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  in  France  but  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  as  the 
mother  of  wisdom  she  welcomes  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
world."  A  Frenchman's  judgment  might  be  biased,  but  this 
is  a  foreign  pupil's  testimony. 

Many  among  our  own  ancestors  are  sure  to  have  studied 
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there.  The  thousands  of  students  who  flocked  to  the  sacred 
seat  of  learning,  Saint  Genevieve's  Mount,  and  to  the  noisy 
"Rue  du  Fouarre,"  were  divided  into  "nations,"  according,  not 
at  all  to  political  divisions,  for  knowledge  ignores  such  parti- 
tions, but  to  races,  and  among  the  foreign  ones  the  "English 
nation"  was  the  most  abundantly  represented.  Ceremonies 
just  like  the  one  we  are  witnessing  today  were  celebrated.  When 
students  were  to  receive  their  license  degree,  a  solemn  gathering 
took  place;  the  corporation  of  masters  invested  the  happy  ones 
with  the  cap,  which  was  the  badge  of  m^astership;  and  the  cere- 
mony was  called,  just  as  today,  "inceptio,"  that  is,  commence- 
ment. The  student  was  thenceforth  allowed  to  begin  teaching; 
real,  useful  life  commenced  for  him. 

The  chief  difference,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you 
would  be  inclined  to  mourn  for  the  abolition  of  the  rule,  is  that 
each  of  the  young  graduates  had  to  dispute,  for  forty  successive 
days,  against  every  comer.  Disputes  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
entirely  abolished,  but  they  are  possibly  of  a  different  kind. 

In  the  French  Republic,  Paris,  be  it  said  to  its  credit,  has 
resimied  again  its  old-time  position  among  nations.  It  has  17,500 
students,  a  nimiber  unequalled  anywhere ;  the  quantity  of  foreign 
ones  has  increased  wonderfully;  there  were  457  twenty  years 
ago,  there  are  now  3,500.  For  some  not  very  apparent  reason 
there  are  twice  as  many  Germans  as  there  are  Americans.  The 
cause  of  so  many  coming  from  abroad  is,  I  think,  that  teachers 
and  pupils  are  imbued  with  the  principle  enunciated  by  Gaston 
Paris  in  the  following  memorable  words:  "Science  has  no  other 
object  than  truth.  .  .  .  The  one  who  by  a  patriotic,  religious 
or  even  moral  motive,  allows  himself  to  use,  in  the  facts  which 
he  studies  or  the  conclusions  which  he  draws,  the  slightest  dis- 
sembling, the  least  alteration,  is  imworthy  of  having  a  place  in 
the  great  laboratory,  where  probity  is  a  better  title  to  admission 
than  cleverness."  So  spoke  Gaston  Paris,  at  the  College  de 
France,  on  December  8,  1870,  while  the  French  capital  was 
besieged  by  a  foreign  army,  but  where  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  went  on  as  usual. 

And  what  is  being  taught  there  that  so  man}^  come?  Two 
things  above  all  others — care  and  measure. 
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No  characteristics  of  ours  are  more  striking  than  those  two. 
We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  outbursts  of  passion,  our  clouds  and 
flashes,  our  fits  of  romanticism,  skepticism,  dilettanteism,  and 
even  futurism.  But  the  real  trend  remains  what  it  ever  was; 
underlying:  those  outbursts,  care  and  measure  persist,  unseen  at 
times,  and  in  the  end  predominate. 

Care  is  worshiped;  conscientious  work,  the  sum  of  all  that 
man  can  bring  to  bear  in  order  to  reach  as  near  perfection  as 
human  frailty  allows;  hard  study,  patient  preparation,  mature 
consideration  and  thought,  many  going  so  far  as  to  deem  that  if 
the  result  is  brilliant,  glorious,  triumphant,  well  and  good;  but 
first  and  foremost,  the  work  in  itself,  only  afterwards  the  result. 
Certain  pieces  of  French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  drawers,  the  under  side  of  which  has  been  gilded  and  lac- 
quered with  as  miuch  art  as  if  it  had  been  the  surface  of  the 
table,  yet  that  part  is  not  meant  to  be  seen  by  anyone.  But 
the  honest  workman  would  never  have  thought  his  task  accom- 
plished if  the  whole  product  of  his  art,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
had  not  been  brought  as  near  perfection  as  his  hands  and  brain 
would  allow. 

Our  national  epic,  the  Song  of  Roland,  deals  with  a  French 
defeat.  In  what  way  could  a  defeat  become  worthy  of  remem- 
brance and  be  a  source  of  patriotic  comfort  and  inspiration? 
It  could  because  the  m^otive  was  noble  and  grand,  the  fighters 
preferred  "la  douce  France"  to  their  own  lives;  their  efforts 
did  not  succeed,  but  as  efforts  they  were  admirable,  as  a  work, 
their  work  was  well  done.     Conamur  tenues  grandia. 

The  same  with  our  artists,  poets,  thinkers;  the  discipline 
exercised  by  them  on  themiselves  is  of  the  severest.  Harpiguies, 
the  landscape  painter,  an  unsurpassed  water-colorist,  holds  it 
as  a  principle  that  if  you  have  but  one  hour  to  paint  a  water-color, 
you  must  devote  three-quarters  of  that  hour  to  the  drawing 
and  one-quarter  to  the  coloring.  There  is  in  the  discarded  lines 
of  a  Ronsard,  a  Hugo,  a  Chateaubriand,  glory  enough  for  any 
poet  or  writer;  but  they  none  the  less  discarded  them,  judging 
they  could  do  better.  One  should  aim  more  at  perfection  than 
at  recompense.  Many  of  our  best  thinkers  have  applied  this 
principle  not  only  to  their  work  but  to  their  lives,  and  have  led 
lives  as  worthy  as  their  works  to  be  taken  as  examples.     Let  us 
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do  well,  that  is  the  chief  thing;  success  and  recompense  are  wel- 
come if  they  can  be  attained,  but  are  secondary.  So  thought 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Pasteur. 

The  importance  of  measure,  the  need  to  observe,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  each  thing,  is  being  taught.  Each  thing  has  its 
worth,  its  use,  its  degree  of  beauty;  misapprehensions,  miscal- 
culations, misfits  should  be  avoided.  With  all  our  outbursts, 
which  not  always,  but  sometimes,  happily  lead  us  very  high  and 
very  far,  there  is  in  the  French  mind  a  sound  layer  of  sense. 
Extravagance  or  exaggeration  may  cause  us  amusement,  and  it 
has  happened  to  us  to  temporarily  revel  in  them,  but  we  preserve 
a  feeling  that  they  are  fit  to  cause  only  amusement.  Under 
our  mirth,  an  invisible  stratum  of  austerity  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1913  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  we  read :  "  It  is  the  discipline  of  humanities, 
carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  schools  of  France,  that 
has  determined  the  characteristics  of  the  national  art  and  litera- 
ture, the  unity,  the  perfection  and  esthetic  finish  which  are  the 
admiration  of  all  other  nations." 

In  these  latter  days,  when  so  many  shackles  have  been 
broken,  rules  discarded,  principles  veiled,  a  sense  of  measure  and 
proportion  has  a  peculiar  value.  In  a  republic  like  yours  or 
ours  men  can  less  depend  upon  government  than  elsewhere,  and 
have  to  count  more  upon  themselves;  many  calculations  and 
judgments,  which  were  served  to  them  ready  made  in  fonner 
times,  have  now  to  be  the  outcome  of  their  own  effort.  Their 
mind  must  be  trained  to  it;  they  must  early  be  educated  into 
the  conviction  that  exaggeration,  lack  of  proportion,  frivolous 
vaporings,  sensationalism,  are  a  poison  and  a  danger.  A  danger 
the  greater  that,  as  with  certain  drugs,  even  a  smjall  amount 
can  by  degrees  create  a  longing.  Superlatives  should  be  used 
on  occasions  only  which  have  something  superlative.  To  accus- 
tom one's  self  to  think  otherwise  is  to  warp  one's  mind;  a  sort 
of  deviation  of  the  spine  is  the  result;  the  peril  is  the  greater 
for  younger  spines.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  use  a  big  word  for 
a  meager  occasion;  else,  when  there  is  a  big  occasion,  you  will 
not  know  what  to  say.  This  discipline  of  the  brain  and  tongue 
has  a  greater  importance  than  it  seems,  because  words  and 
actions  are  closely  connected,  and  that  same  wise  restraint  which 
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you  will  have  accustomed-  yourself  to  use  in  your  lanj^^ua^e,  that 
same  you  will  more  easily  he  able  to  extend  to  your  actions. 

Travelinj^  our  life's  journey,  we  leave  behind  us  many  sights, 
many  men  many  women,  and  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  the  day  comes  when  we  have  to  leave  behind  our  own  youth 
too.  Some  things  we  do  not  leave  behind;  it  is  a  pity,  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided — those  are  our  faults.  They  travel  with  us; 
we  do  not  think  of  them,  but  they  do  not  forget  us;  they  take 
their  ticket  while  we  take  ours,  and,  sometimes,  after  a  long 
distance  has  been  traveled,  we  notice  them  seated  by  our  side 
in  our  car.  It  is  a  fact,  remember  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
those  early  adopted  disciplines  that  will  diminish  our  chances  of 
such  company. 

In  spite  of  all  the  progress  accomplished,  we  are  still  in 
partial  darkness.  How  goes  the  night?  We  hear  the  screech 
owl,  we  hear  plaints  and  sobs.  My  impression  is  that  better 
days  than  our  days,  which  are  better  than  those  of  yore,  soon  will 
rise;  better  times  than  ours  are  coming,  better  men  than  our- 
selves will  replace  us. 

Be  you,  young  graduates  of  today,  be  you  those  better 
men.  You  will  have  this  privilege,  and  have  it  easily  if  you 
engrave  at  the  start  in  your  minds  just  a  few  truths  which  will 
help  you  not  only  to  be  useful  citizens  but  also  happy  ones.  One 
is  that,  of  all  the  elements  with  which  happiness  can  be  built, 
mere  wealth,  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  perhaps  the  most  insig- 
nificant. Another  is  that  one  should  display  in  life  effort  enough 
to  supply  one's  wants,  plus  something  more  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  help  the  weaker  ones,  those  who  have  been  less  lucky. 
Another  is  of  great  import,  of  easy  application,  and  yet  is  often 
neglected.     There  is  a  beautiful  French  line  which  reads: 


Que  d'heureux  on  ferait  du  bonheur  que  Ton  perd 


Life's  journey  offers  to  all  without  exception  a  mixture  of 
beautifiil  and  of  sad  sights;  look  at  them  all  with  open  eyes, 
but  never  allow  the  gloom  of  the  latter  to  darken  the  beauty 
of  the  former.  Never  allow  a  thing  of  beauty,  material,  moral, 
intellectual,  to  pass  by  you  without  your  taking  full  notice  of  it. 
Despondency  is  a  weakness  and  those  morally  weak  cannot,  by 
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any  possibility,  be  happy;  men  of  that  sort  are  struck  by  the 
miseries  they  observe  or  suffer  from,  and  look  at  life  through 
smoked  glasses.  We  all  carry  in  our  hands  a  dark  lantern;  some 
choose  to  turn  its  dark  side  towards  the  pleasant  things  along 
their  paths;  they  resemble  travelers,  who  visiting  splendid  cities, 
full  of  artistic  monuments,  ennobled  by  historical  souvenirs,  would 
only  pay  attention  to  sewers  and  dust  heaps.  Do  not  imitate 
them;  let  all  you  have  seen,  observed  and  felt  that  was  noble 
and  beautiful,  make  amends  for  what  was  not,  turn  your  lantern 
the  right  way  and  with  no  brooding  mind,  but  a  merry  heart 
and  light  step,  move  forth  by  its  light. 


GRADUATE   SCHOOL 
Higher  Degrees  Conferred 


Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1914,  in  the  Auditorium,  Houston 
Hall,  the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Seventy-seven  candidates  for  the  Master  s  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the 
rules  of  the  Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommend- 
ing the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.     Their  names  follow: 

MASTER   OF   ARTS 

Venanzio  Angelucci,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914.     Economics. 

Irvin  Whittington  Anthony,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Eng- 
lish. 

William  MANitEviLLE  Austin,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1908.    Education. 

Albert  Croll  Baugh,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912.     English. 

Krikoris  Garabed  Bohjelian,  A.B.,  Anatolia  College,  1907.     Astronomy. 

Elizabeth  Hubbard  Bonsmx,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1911.     Geology. 

Morrison  Comegys  Boyd,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.     Latin. 

Frederic  William  Breimeier,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1910.  Political 
Science. 

Elise  Packer  Carey,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910.     Fine  Arts. 

Franklin  Bache  Carroll,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.     Botany. 

Newton  Merrill  Chamberi.ain,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911. 
Mathematics. 

Po  Chen,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1913.     Economics. 

Alice  Brooke  Chubb,  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1909.     Romanics. 

Trela  Dempsie  Collins,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910.     Sociology. 

Nell  Conway,  A.B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1909.     Germanics. 

D wight  Booher  Cragun,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1913.     Economics. 

Leita  Margarita  Davis,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911.     History. 

Thomas  John  Dobbins,  A.B.,  Temple  University,  1911.     Psychology. 

Juanita  May  Downes,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1913.     Latin. 

Dessa  Cornelia  Ebbert,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1905.     English. 

Jessie  Evans,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1896.     History. 

(37) 
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Raymond  Henry  Ferris,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912.  Anthro- 
pology. 

Charles  Henry  Fisher,  A.B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1904.     Sociology. 

Gretchen  Malwine  Franke,  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1910.     Germanics. 

Albert  Rowtland  Garner,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Bucknell  University,  1899, 
1903.     Medico-Chirurgical,  1902.     Psychology. 

Lois  Oliphant  Gibbons,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1912.     History. 

Howard  Baer  Gladfelter,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910. 
Sociology. 

Kathryn  Ellen  Grotevent,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1905.     Germanics. 

John  Robbins  Hart,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Sociol- 
ogy- 

Henry  Green  Hodges,  Litt.B.,  Princeton  University,  1911.  Political 
Science. 

Ralph  Penrose  Holben,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1911.  His- 
tory. 

William  Henry  Hunter,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1900.  Ger- 
manics. 

Carleton  Baldwin  Hutchings,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1911.  Econom- 
ics. 

Elisabeth  Fuller  Jackson,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1913.     History. 

Henry  Beasley  Jennings,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1910.     Sociology. 

Owen  Dean  Johnston,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Eleanor  Fulton  Karsner,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905.  Sociol- 
ogy. 

John  Robert  Kline,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1912.     Mathematics. 

Harvey    Lee-Bron,    A.B.,    Temple  University    1912.      Political  Science. 

Edward  George  Leefeldt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1903,  1906. 
Psychology. 

Malcolm  Read  Lovell,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.     Economics. 

Mary  Belle  McMullin,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893.     Romanics. 

Susanna  Genevieve  MacMurray,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1909.     History. 

George  Born  Manhart,  A.B.,  vSusquehanna  University,  1910.     History. 

John  Edward  Mason,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.     English. 

George  Frederick  Mitch,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1910.     Sociology. 

Arthur  Phillips,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Lafayette  College,  1900,  1903.     Philosophy. 

Margaret  Wessell  Piersol,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1912.     History. 

Mabel  Anna  Pirdy,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910.     Romanics. 

Earle  Herman  Raudnitz,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.  Eco- 
nomics. 

Benjamin  Reibstein,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912.     Romanics. 

George  Washington  Rieger,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1909.  Psychol- 
ogy. 

Herbert  Adron  Rinard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Gettysburg  College,  1906,  1909.  His- 
tory. 

Henry  Roberts,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Temple  University,  1911.     Psychology. 
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George  Byron  Roorbach,  A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1903.  Economic 
Geography. 

Louis  Joseph  Rouse,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1908.     Mathematics. 

Henry  Charles  Sartorio,  A.B.,  Kansas  City  University,  1912.  History  of 
Religions. 

Archie  Clyde  Schock,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Laura  Randolph  Seguine,  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1903.     Latin. 

Morris  Josselovitz  Selis,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912.  Educa- 
tion. 

Wayne  Sensenig,  A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1901.     Mathematics. 

Chu  Shih  Shu,  B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1913.     Political  Science. 

Muriel  Smith,  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1902.     Mathematics. 

Thurman  Fred  Sowers,  Ph.B.,  Denison  University,  19U).     Sociology. 

George  Heist  Stell wagon,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910.  His- 
tory. 

Channing  Ellsworth  Sweitzer,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1907. 
History. 

Landis  Tanger,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1905.     Psychology. 

Warren  Floyd  Teel,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1900,  1902. 
Education. 

James  Henry  Terry,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1911.     Sociology. 

Michael  Angelo  Viracola,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912.  Eco- 
nomics. 

Catherine  E.  Way,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1911.     Psychology. 

William  Church  Whitner,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1912. 
Economics. 

Edward  Humphrey  Worthington,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913. 
Mathematics. 

Leah  Rachel  Clara  Yoffie,  A.B.,  Washington  University,  1911.    Sociology. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Florence    Hulton,    B.S.,    University    of    Pennsylvania,    1907.       Medical 

Sciences. 
Charles  Warner  Palmer,  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1907.     Botany. 
Heber  Wilkinson  Youngken,  A.B.,  A.M.,  BuckncU  University,  1906,  1912. 

Botany. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend 
all  those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for 
the  degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Eighteen  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to  sub- 
ject.    Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  miajor  subject.  The 
presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outhne 
of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  m^em- 
ber  of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate  or 
presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and 
the  presenter  made  a  formial  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 

IN   GREEK: 

Professor  Bates,  Presenter. 

THEODORE  ARTHUR  BUExNGER  was  born  in  Tinley  Park,  Illinois. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1906  and  1907,  respectively.  During  1903-04  and 
1906-08  he  was  a  student  at  the  Concordia  Theological  Seminary.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1911  as  a  Harrison  Fellow  in  Classics.  During  1912-13 
he  was  Fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  at  the  American 
vSchool  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  the  present  year  he  has  held  a 
Harrison  Fellowship  in  Greek.  His  major  is  Greek  and  his  minors  are  Greek 
Archaeology  and  Latin.  He  has  twenty-nine  and  one-half  units  to  his  credit 
and  a  year's  work  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:    "Crete  in  the  Greek  Tradition." 

According  to  the  common  Greek  tradition  Crete  was  the  birthplace  or 
the  home  of  many  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  A  Cretan  origin  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  for  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  for  Zeus,  the  Curetes  and  Idaean 
Dactyls,  and  for  Eileithyia.  Demeter,  Apollo  Delphinius,  Dionysus  and 
Artemis  were  also  very  closely  connected  with  Crete. 

Since  the  gods  were  considered  the  inventors  of  the  arts,  these  myths 
show  that  the  Greeks  believed  that  Crete  had  a  great  share  in  the  origin  of 
their  civilization  as  well  as  in  the  origin  and  development  of  their  religion. 

The  legends  concerning  Europa,  Minos,  Rhadamanthys,  Sarpedon, 
Talus,  Pasiphae,  Ariadne,  Theseus,  Daedalus,  Idomeneus,  and  others  seem 
to  preserve  traces  of  actual  conditions  and  events,  i.  e.,  the  high  state  of  Cretan 
civilization  and  its  spread,  the  influence  of  foreign  culture  on  Crete,  Cretan 
conquests,   invasions   of  other   tribes,   etc. 

The  traditions  about  the  various  races  of  Crete  and  the  settlements  made 
by  men  from  the  North  agree  with  the  archaeological  evidence  and  may  rest 
on  fact. 

Cretan  colonies  were  widespread,  according  to  the  legends  they  were  to 
be  found  on  the  Cyclades  and  nearby  islands,  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the 
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coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Italy.      l')\cavations  have  proved  the  truth 
of  many  of  these  traditions. 

The  thesis  involved  the  collection  and  study  of  over   thirty  thousand 
passages  in  the  Greek  authors. 


IN   LATIN: 

Professor  Mc  Daniel,  Presenter. 

LIZZIE  SIKES  JAMES  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1908 
and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  During  1908-09  she  was 
a  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  In  1909  she  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School  and  was  appointed  to  a  Moore  Fellowship  in  Classics 
for  1911-12  and  to  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Classics  or  1912-13. 
Her  major  subject  is  Latin  and  her  minor  subjects  are  Roman  Archaeology 
and  Germanics.  She  has  thirty- three  units  recorded  to  her  credit,  eight  of 
which  are  for  work  done  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  she  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  James  was  an  Instructor  in 
Germanics  at  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  during   1909-11. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is  "The  Epigraphical  Evidence  for  Domi- 
TiAN  AND   His   Family." 

This  thesis  includes  the  study  of  all  available  inscriptions  concerning 
Domitian,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  collected  from  many  sources.  They 
form  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Rome  between  81  and 
96  A.  D.,  a  period  for  which  literary  sources  are  unusually  scanty.  The  exten- 
sive construction  of  aqueducts,  buildings  and  other  public  works;  the  careful 
organization  of  the  municipal,  civil  and  military  departments; — all  give  evi- 
dence that,  in  spite  of  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  the  last  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  was  a  wise  and  able  ruler. 


IN   ENGLISH: 

Professor  Child,  Presenter. 

PERCY  VAN  DYKE  SHELLY  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1905  and  1907,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1905,  electing  English  Literature  as  his  major,  English  Philology  and  Eng- 
lish History  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four  and  one-half  units  recorded 
to  his  credit. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Shelly  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  English  at  this  University  since    1905. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Relations  between  the  French  and 
English  Peoples  in  England  down  to  1100,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  History  of  the  English  Language." 
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A  review  of  studies  that  bear  upon  the  relations  of  the  French  and  English 
tongues  in  England  in  the  Middle  Enghsh  period  shows  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  inconclusive,  and  indicates  the  need  of  a  work  which  shall 
attempt  to  correlate  the  evidence  of  various  kinds — philological,  literary,  and 
historical.  The  present  thesis  aims  to  introduce  such  a  study  by  examining 
the  relations  -of  the  French  and  English  people  in  England  during  the  first 
years  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  original 
sources. 

A  preliminary  study  of  French  influence  in  England  before  1066  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideration  of  the  number,  nationality,  and  geographical  and 
social  distribution  of  foreigners  in  England  between  1066  and  1100;  of  the 
attitude  of  foreigner  to  native,  and  of  native  to  foreigner;  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  races  were  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  from  1066  on — 
in  military  affairs,  in  the  church,  in  legal,  social  and  business  matters;  and 
of  the  status  of  the  three  languages  in  England — English,  French  and  Latin — 
from   1066  to    1100. 

Professor  Child,  Presenter. 

ARTHUR  BIVINS  STONEX  was  born  in  Goshen,  Indiana.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Indiana 
University  in  1906  and  1907,  respectively.  During  1907-08  he  held  a  Teach- 
ing Fellowship  in  English  at  Indiana  University.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  1911  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  with  his  major  in  English 
Literature  and  his  minors  in  English  Philology  and  Philosophy.  He  has  thirty 
units  recorded  to  his  credit,  twelve  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Indiana 
University. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Stonex  was  an  Instructor  in 
English  at  Indiana  University  during  1908-1911  and  since  1912  he  has  been 
an  Instructor  in  English  at  this  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "The  Usurer  in  the  Drama." 

The  account  of  the  usurer  in  the  drama  is  a  chapter  of  a  larger  study, 
entitled  "The  Usurer  in  English  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,"  the  main  thesis  of  which  is  that  the  opposition  to 
the  taking  of  usury,  that  is,  the  taking  of  any  gain  for  the  lending  of  money, 
lasted  longer  in  England,  existed  among  more  classes  of  men,  and  was  more 
bitter  than  the  historians  state  or  imply.  In  addition,  the  practices,  the 
victims,  and  the  popular  hatred  of  the  usurer  have  been  described  in  some 
detail. 

Throughout  the  study,  the  drama  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. In  this  chapter  the  usurer  has  been  described  as  a  character  in  the  more 
than  sixty  plays  in  which  he  appears.  In  several  of  them,  he  is  a  tragic  charac- 
ter, doomed  to  insanity  or  death.  In  most  of  the  plays,  however,  the  usurer 
is  a  comic  character,  who,  after  being  outwitted  and  humiliated,  repents  and 
reforms.  Nevertheless,  his  almost  unfailing  villainy  and  loath -omeness,  as 
indeed  his  characteristic  overthrow,  show  that  the  typically  comic  role  of  the 
stage  usurer  is  no  indication  that  the  real  usurer  was  not  feared  and  hated. 
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The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of   Doctor  of   Philosophy. 


IN   GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

LOUIS  CHARLES  BAKER  was  born  in  Seymour,  Wisconsin.  Me 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Lawrence  College  in  1906  and 
Master  of  Arts  from  Northwestern  University  in  1908.  During  1908-09, 
Mr.  Baker  was  a  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig  and  did 
graduate  work  at  Northwestern  University  from  1909  to  1912.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1912  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  to  which  Fel- 
lowship he  was  reappointed  for  the  present  year.  His  major  is  German 
Literature  and  his  minors  are  German  Philology  and  Scandinavian.  He 
has  sixty-nine  and  one -half  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  fifty  of  which  are  for 
work  done  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Northwestern.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Baker  was  an  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man at  Evanston  Academy  from  1909  to  1911  and  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity during   1911-12. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  German  Drama  in  English  on  the 
New  York  Stage  to   1830." 

This  thesis  aims  to  give  a  survey  of  the  rdle  played  by  the  German  drama 
on  the  stage  of  New  York  City,  late  in  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Beginning  with  the  performance  of  a  Tell  drama 
in  June,  1794,  the  number  of  German  themes  treated  and  of  translations 
increased  gradually,  including  such  plays  as  Schiller's  "Robbers"  and  an 
arrangement  of  Goethe's  "Werther." 

William  Dunlap's  adaptation  of  Kotzebue's  "  Menschenhass  and  Reue" 
opens  the  epoch  of  German  domination.  During  the  season  1799-1800, 
thirteen  of  Kotzebue's  plays  were  given  in  45  of  the  94  performances  of  that 
season.  A  reaction  soon  came  and  Dunlap  resigned,.  Nearly  every  season, 
however,  brought  a  number  of  German  plays,  old  and  new.  These  later 
dramas  usually  came  by  way  of  England  or  France.  Weber's  operas  aroused 
so  much  interest  in  German  things  that  an  attempt  could  be  made  in  1829 
to  give  an  act  of  Goethe's  "Egmont"  in  the  original. 

In  this  study  the  plays  for  each  season  have  been  catalogued ;  a  number 
of  them  have  been  identified,  and  the  comments  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
in  so  far  as  they  give  an  idea  of  the  attitude  to  the  play  in  question,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  study. 


IN  ROMANICS: 

Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

W^ILLIAM  SCHEIFLEY  was  born  in  Rushville,  Illinois.     He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Indiana  University 
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in  1901  and  1903,  respectively.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Universities  of  Leip- 
zig, Munich  and  Paris  during  1906-09,  and  at  Chicago  during  1902  and  1911- 
12.  In  1912  he  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Roman- 
ics, to  which  Fellowship  he  was  reappointed  for  the  present  year.  There 
are  thirty-five  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  twenty-five  of  which  are  for  work 
done  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Indiana.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Scheifley  was  an  Instructor  in 
Germanics  at  Indiana  University  from  1903  to  1910  and  an  Instructor  in 
Romanics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  1910-11. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "Brieux  and  the  Theme  of  the  De- 

CLASS6s." 

In  Blanchette,  one  of  Eugene  Brieux's  early  dramas,  he  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  against  the  folly  of  those  peasants  who,  relying  too  credulously  upon 
the  encouragement  of  the  State  and  the  alluring  promises  of  diplomas,  give 
their  children  an  education  above  their  social  class,  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  high-salaried  bourgeois.  The  author  shows  that,  in  reality,  such  parents 
do  their  children  great  wrong  and  unfit  them  for  the  work  of  life. 

The  thesis  presents  an  analysis  of  Brieux's  play,  with  criticism,  discusses 
his  sources,  the  various  groups  of  the  unclassed,  and  traces  the  same  theme, 
in  varied  form,  through  modern  French  literature,  from  Moliere  to  the  present, 
time. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  alone  the  theme  is  found  in  the  works  of  Stend- 
hal, Augier,  Dumas  the  Younger,  Bourget,  Maurice  Barres,  Rene  Bazin, 
Edouard  Estaunie,  and  several  minor  authors. 

The  testimony  of  eminent  French  critics  shows  that,  owing  to  the  French 
people's  keen  sense  of  ridicule,  perhaps  no  other  social  question  in  France  has 
caused  so  much  jealousy  and  envy,  such  heartaches  and  despair. 


IN   HISTORY: 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

ALBERT  LINDSAY  ROWLAND  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Temple  University 
in  1908  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1912.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1908,  electing  European  History  as  his  major  and  American 
History  and  Psychology  as  his  minors.  There  are  twenty-six  courses  re- 
corded to  his  credit. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Rowland  has  been  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Practice, 
Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy,   from    1911   to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Commercial  and  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations OF  England  and  Turkey  during  the  Ambassadorship  of  Wil- 
liam  Harborne,    1583-88." 

England's  permanent  trade  in  the  Levant  was  established  by  Edward 
Osborne  and  several  other  prominent  merchants  of  London  who,  in   1575, 
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sent  messengers  to  Turkey  and  secured  froin  the  Sultan  :i  liberal  j^rant  of 
privileges. 

The  Queen  was  then  petitioned  for  a  eharter  granting  to  a  commercial 
company  a  monopoly  of  the  new  trade.  This  was  given  and  a  few  months 
later  William  Harborne,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  Queen's  representative 
as  well  as  the  company's  agent,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  arriving  at  his 
post  in  the  spring  of   1583. 

His  task  was  a  difficult  one,  being  half  administrative,  half  diplomatic. 
Not  only  must  he  protect  the  interests  of  his  employers,  but  the  Queen  needed 
the  Sultan's  help  in  her  coming  struggle  with  Spain.  France  was  already 
firmly  established  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Spain  was  manoeuvring  to  secure 
Turkish  neutrality  before  she  attacked  England. 

So  successful  was  Harborne's  diplomacy,  however,  that  when  he  returned 
to  London  in  1588  he  left  England  supreme  in  the  foreign  councils  of  the 
Sultan;  and  so  effective  was  his  work  as  agent  for  the  commercial  company 
that  English  trade  with  the  Ottoman  dominion  was  well  launched  upon  the 
current  of  a  long  and  profitable  history. 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

JAMES  EDWARD  WINSTON  was  born  in  Louisa,  Virginia.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1898  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1905.  Mr.  Winston  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Summer  School  during  1902  and  at 
Harvard  University  from  1904  to  1907.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in 
1913  with  English  History  as  his  major  and  American  History  and  Medieval 
History  as  his  minors.  There  are  twenty-nine  and  one-half  units  recorded  to 
his  credit,  twenty- three  and  one-half  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  the  Uni- 
versities  of    Chicago,    Harvard,    and   Virginia. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Winston  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  History,  Politics  and  Economics  at  Princeton  University  since   1911. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "English  Towns  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses." 

The  aim  of  this  study  has  been  to  show  that  the  towns  played  a  more 
important  role  in  the  civil  strife  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  them.  The  towns  were  courted  by  both  of  the  rival  factions. 
Evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  some  thirty  of  the  English  bor- 
oughs aided  with  money  or  with  troops  the  Yorkist  and  the  Lancastrian 
parties.  On  the  whole  the  Yorkist  cause  was  more  popular  with  the  burghers 
than  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose,  though  no  sharp  geographical  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  towns  which  sided  with  Lancaster  as  against  those  which 
espoused  the  cause  of  York.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  the  towns 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  civil  strife  of  the  times.  Various 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  majority  of  the  townsmen's  adhering  to  the 
cause  of  York  rather  than  that  of  Lancaster;  the  most  potent  perhaps  of 
these  causes  was  the  instability  of  the  government  of  Henry  VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  satis- 
fied the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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IN   ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  HENRY  COTTON  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Temple 
University  in  1906  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1909  as  the  holder  of  a  Half  University  Scholar- 
ship in  Political  Science,  to  which  Scholarship  he  was  reappointed  for  1910-11. 
In  191 1-12  he  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Economics.  There  are  thirty 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit  in  Economics  as  his  major,  and  Political  Science 
and  Education  as  his  minors. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student  Mr.  Cotton  has  been  Director  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Wilmington  High  School  during  the  past 
year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  Selected  Family  Budgets 
IN   THE   Northeast   Section   of   Philadelphia." 

This  thesis  was  jointly  compiled  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Miss  Esther  L. 
Little,  and  the  short  abstract  was  read  when  Miss  Little  was  presented. 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

ESTHER  LOUISE  LITTLE  was  born  in  Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 
She  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Smith  College  in  1903  and 
Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1912.  She  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  1 9 1 1  as  University  Scholar  in  Sociology.  During  1912-13  she  held 
a  Moore  Fellowship  in  Sociology  and  the  present  year  she  holds  a  Bennett 
Fellowship  in  Economics.  Her  major  is  Economics  and  her  minors  are 
Sociology  and  Political  Science.  There  are  thirty-three  units  recorded  to  her 
credit. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a  student  Miss  Little  held  an  Instructorship 
at  the  Perth  Amboy  High  School  from   1907  to   1909. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  Selected  Family  Budgets 
in  the  Northeast  Section  of  Philadelphia." 

The  method  of  this  study  was  to  have  some  member  of  the  selected 
family  record  in  a  small  note  book,  furnished  for  the  purpose,  the  details  of 
income  and  expenditures  each  day  for  an  entire  year.  Besides  a  study  of 
family  budgets,  a  study  of  the  income  and  expenditures  of  unmarried  young 
men  and  women  was  made. 

The  young  women  were  grouped  into  two  classes:  first,  those  who 
controlled  the  expenditures  of  their  entire  income;  second,  those  who  gave 
their  earnings  into  the  family  funds  and  had  their  wants  provided  for  out  of 
these  funds. 

Eight  families  kept  their  accounts  for  an  entire  year;  four,  almost  a 
year;  nine,  for  a  half  year  or  shorter  period.  Seven  of  the  individual  budgets 
were  kept  for  a  year  or  more;  three  for  a  half  year  or  more;  two,  for  one 
month. 

The  dissertation  aims  to  show  the  standard  of  living  among  the  textile 
workers  of  Philadelphia. 
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Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

HERBERT  WILLIAM  HESS  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Northwestern  University  in  1904. 
In  1909  he  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Economics  as  his  major 
and  Sociology  and  I^sychology  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-eight  course^s 
recorded  to  his  credit. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Hess  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Advertising  and  Salesmanship  at  this  University  since  1909  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Principles  and  Implications  of 
Psycho-economic  Advertising." 

This  thesis  is  based  primarily  upon  the  idea  of  advertising  as  a  force 
related  both  to  humanity  and  the  ideas  of  its  environment.  The  present 
status  of  advertising  is  uncertain  in  its  phraseology.  Hence,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  a  working  accurate  definition  of  terms,  while  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  advertising  as  a  force  are  shown  in  their  relation  to  economic 
progress. 

The  relation  between  advertising  and  salesmanship  is  pointed  out  and 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  separating  the  principles  involved  in 
these  tw^o  phases  of  selling.  The  newly  defined  terms,  "creative"  and  "com- 
petitive" advertising,  permit  a  classification  of  data  in  this  field  such  that 
the  advertiser  can  have  continually  and  clearly  in  mind  just  what  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  do.  Advertising  is  then  explained  and  its  principles  correlated  in  the 
chapter,  the  "Creation  of  a  Vogue."  This  discussion  further  considers 
in  detail  the  human  factors  involved  in  the  creation  of  all  advertising  display. 
The  effect  of  advertising  in  changing  the  forms  of  progressive  business  organi- 
zations is  discussed  from  the  view-point  of  greatest  efficiency  and  such  theories 
advanced  as  might  tend  to  improve  present  conditions.  The  social  effect 
of  advertising  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  changing  manners,  habits  and 
standards  of  living.  The  larger  propelling  forces  of  honesty  and  truth  are 
referred  to  as  involving  progress  in  our  selling  relations.  Publicity  is  given 
a  definition  apart  from  the  idea  of  advertising. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   SOCIOLOGY: 

Professor  Lichtenberger,  Presenter. 

JAMES  GARFIELD  STEVENS  was  born  in  Alfred,  New  York.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Alfred  University  in  1906. 
During  1910  to  1913  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Cornell  University,  where 
he  held  a  fellowship  for  two  years.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1913, 
as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology,  electing  Sociology  as  his  major  and  one  minor 
and  Economics  as  his  second  minor.  There  are  thirty-one  units  recorded 
to  his  credit,  twenty-four  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Cornell  University. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  Mr.  Stevens  has  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
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In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Stevens  was  engaged  in  social 
and  charity  work  from  1906  to  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Feeble-Minded  in  Pennsylvania — 
A  Statistical  Study." 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  describe  the  statistical  data  regarding 
the  feeble-minded  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  analyze  their  value,  and 
deduce  from  them  what  inferences  are  warranted  concerning  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  social  problems  which  inhere  in  the  existence  of  this  defective  class. 

Four  lines  of  treatment  are  followed.  First,  the  feeble-minded  in  institu- 
tions designed  for  their  special  care  are  taken  up  and  deductions  are  made 
regarding  the  way  in  which  the  state  is  meeting  the  problem  of  caring  for  its 
feeble-minded.  Then  follows  the  treatment  of  the  total  feeble-minded  in 
institutional  care,  v/hich  includes,  in  addition  to  those  in  special  institutions, 
the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  not  designed  for  their  special  care,  such  as 
hospitals  ^or  the  insane,  almshouses,  etc.  The  third  line  of  treatment  deals 
with  the  statistics  of  the  total  feeble-minded  in  the  state  and  methods  of 
estimate  for  the  total  when  the  returns  are  defective.  The  fourth  line  of 
development  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  positive  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  statistics  of  the  feeble-minded. 


IN   EDUCATION: 

Professor  Child,  Presenter. 

HARRY  VANCE  HOLLOW  AY  was  born  in  Selbyville,  Delaware.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Washington 
College  in  1895  and  1898,  respectively.  In  1904  he  enrolled  as  a  graduate 
student,  electing  Education  as  his  major  and  Psychology  and  English  Litera- 
ture as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-five  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  HoUoway  has  held  various  posi- 
tions, and  at  present  he  is  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools,  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "An  Experimental  Study  to  Determine 
THE  Relative  Difficulty  of  the  Elementary  Number  Combinations 
in   Addition   and   Multiplication." 

In  this  investigation  Mr.  HoUoway  has  sought  to  ascertain  the  relative 
emphasis  necessary  to  teach  with  maximum  certainty  of  ready  and  correct 
recall  the  45  addition  and  the  78  multiplication  facts,  to  determine  which  of 
these  facts  need  special  attention  in  reviewing  the  processes  involved,  and  to 
express  his  findings  in  terms  of  relative  difficulty. 

The  study  attacks  the  problem  from  four  different  standpoints :  ( 1 )  from 
the  standpoint  of  learning  the  combinations;  (2)  from  the  standpoint  of 
forgetting  the  combinations  once  learned;  (3)  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  errors  made  in  the  combinations;  (4)  from  the  standpoint  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  combinations  once  mastered. 
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The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  first  three  parts  of  the  investi- 
gation is  based  is  that  relative  difhculty  is  measured  by  relative  frequency 
of  error.  To  arrive  at  the  results  obtained  more  than  34,000  errors  were 
tabulated.  The  principle  upon  which  the  last  part  of  the  investigation  is 
based  is  that  relative  difficulty  is  measured  by  relative  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  combinations.  In  this  test  nearly  300  third  and  fourth  grade  children 
were  tested. 

The  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  ten  graphic  illustrations  and  comparisons 
expressed  in  terms  of  co-efficients  of  difficulty,  per  cent  of  errors,  and  seconds 
required  to  "think"  the  number  facts,  the  results  being  shown  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 


IN   MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Crawley,  Presenter. 

STANLEY  PULLIAM  SHUGERT  was  born  in  Berryville,  Virginia. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Roanoka  College  in  1905 
and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1909.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1906  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Mathematics.  The  following  year  he 
■  was  appointed  to  a  University  Scholarship  in  Mathematics.  His  major 
subject  is  Mathematics  and  his  minor  subjects  are  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy. He  has  thirty-one  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Shugert  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  at  this  University  since  1909. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Resolvents  of  Konig  and  other 
Types   of   Symmetric   Functions." 

Symmetric  functions  of  the  differences  of  roots  of  an  equation  play  an 
important  part  in  many  theories,  particularly  in  binary  invariant  theory, 
and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  Symmetric  functions  which  are 
not  symmetric  in  differences  have  received  less  attention,  but  are  also  of 
importance.  Konig  published  in  1879  a  memoir  upon  resolvents  of  algebraic 
equations  and  his  resolvents,  which  are  symmetric  functions  of  the  type  under 
consideration,  form  one  of  the  principal  ^ubiects  of  the  investigartion  in  this 
thesis.  A  method  which  depends  upon  a  certain  covariant  expansion  of  a 
polynomial  in  terms  of  a  quadratic  form,  has  been  developed  for  the  com- 
putation of  these  functions  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  The  paper 
also  contains  several  other  deductions  from  this  expansion. 


IN  PHYSICS: 

Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  BLIZARD  BAZZONI  was  born  in  Newburgh,  New  York. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1911  and  1913,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1911,  with  his  major  and  one  minor  in  Physics  and  his  second  minor  in 
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Mathematics.  There  are  twenty-four  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Bazzoni  has  been  an  Instruc- 
tor in  Physics  at  this  University  since  1910  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Destruction  of  Bacteria  Through 
THE  Action  of  Light." 

The  particular  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  study  the  effect  of 
isolated  ultra-violet  radiation  on  pathogenic  bacteria.  First,  the  well  estab- 
lished facts  concerning  the  destructive  action  of  the  full  radiation  from  various 
sources  were  redetermined.  Next,  by  use  of  a  quartz  spectroscope,  isolated 
sections  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  the  source  were  thrown  on  cultures 
of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria  (particularly  typhosus)  and  the  effect  determined 
by  the  usual  methods  of  incubation. 

Careful  experiments  were  made  to  insure  the  condition  that  the  same 
amount  of  ultra-violet  radiation  should  fall  on  the  cultures  in  the  experiments 
with  isolated  radiation  as  was  used  (of  the  same  wave  length)  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  full  radiation. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  (l)  that  the  destructive  power  of  isolated 
ultra-violet  radiation,  below  250  units  in  length,  is  proportional,  in  a  general 
way,  inversely  to  the  wave  length;  (2)  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  full 
source,  for  equal  exposures,  is  much  greater  than  is  that  of  the  isolated  ultra- 
violet; (3)  that  the  rapid  destructive  action  of  the  full  radiation  is,  in  some 
way,  dependent  on  the  association  of  waves  of  greater  length  and  penetration 
with  the  ultra-violet. 


IN   CHEMISTRY: 
Professor  McCutcheon,  Presenter. 

EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  MARBAKER  was  born  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University 
in  1910.  In  1911  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Scholar  in 
Chemistry.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  University  Scholar- 
ship in  Chemistry  and  the  present  year  holds  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  that 
subject.  His  major  is  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  his  minors  Organic  Chemistry 
and  Analytical,  Industrial  and  Electro-Chemistry.  He  has  fourteen  and  one- 
half  units  recorded  to  his  credit  and  laboratory  work  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirements.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Separation  of  Tungsten  from 
Molybdenum." 

Introduction.  A  brief  statement  of  the  importance  of  the  analytical 
chemistry   of   tungsten   and   molybdenum. 

The  methods  of  Rose,  Pechard,  Smith  and  Reugenberg,  and  Ibbotson 
and  Brearley  are  outlined. 

A  statement  of  the  work  of  Mdivani  on  the  precipitation  of  tungsten  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Experimental  Part. 

1.  An  effort  to  reproduce  the  results  of  Mdivani. 

2.  The  action  of  Mtlivani's  reagent  on  a  mixture  of  ammonium  tunp;state 
and  ammonium  molybdate.  The  results  given  show  that  a  separation  can  be 
effected,  although  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  when  other  salts  are  used. 

3.  The  action  of  Mdivani's  reagent  on  a  mixture  of  sodium  tungstate  and 
sodium  molybdate.  In  this  case  a  very  sharp  separation  of  tungsten  from 
molybdenum  can  be  effected. 

The  effect  of  various  salt  solutions  on  the  precipitation  of  tungsten  from 
sodium  tungstate  solutions  by  means  of  stannous  chloride  is  studied. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  molybdenum  in  the  filtrate  from  the  blue 
oxide  of  tungsten  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  stannous  chloride 
solution.  This  determination  is  carried  out  volumetrically  by  means  of 
potassium  permanganate. 

5.  The  separation  of  tungsten  from  molybdenum,  determining  the  quan- 
tities of  both  constituents.  The  results  given  show  that  the  reparation  is 
possible  with  quantities  of  each  metal  varying  from  0.1000  g.  to  0.5000  g. 

Summary.  A  complete  statement  is  given  concerning  the  exact  method 
of  carrying  out  the  separation  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  as  worked  out 
experimentally  in  the  previous  sections  of  the  paper. 


IN  ZOOLOGY: 

Professor  McClung,  Presenter. 

EZRA  ALLEN  was  born  in  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Bucknell  University 
in  1895  and  1896,  respectively.  During  1900-01,  Mr.  Allen  was  a  Fellow  at 
Clark  University,  and  in  1905  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Summer  School.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  with  Zoology  as 
his  major  and  Psychology  and  Education  as  his  minors.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  fifteen  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Clark 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Executive  Committee  cer- 
tifies that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Allen  has  been  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology  at  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  since  1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "  The  Cessation  of  Mitosis  in  the  Central 
Nervous  System  of  the  Albino  Rat." 

The  process  of  cell  division,  or  mitosis,  ceases  in  most  animal  tissues  some 
time  before  the  adult  condition  is  reached.  Since  this  process  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  of  growth,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  a  determination 
of  the  age  at  which  the  central  nervous  system  obtains  its  full  complement  of 
cells,  or  in  other  words  when  mitosis  ceases.  Previous  to  the  work  recorded 
in  this  paper,  no  such  determination  had  been  made  for  any  mammal.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  show  that  in  the  albino  rat  cell  division  ceases  in 
the  spinal  cord  at  about  eighteen  days,  in  the  cerebellum  at  about  twenty- 
four  days,  and  in  the  cerebrum  it  has  practically  ceased  at  about  thirty  days 
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after  birth,  although  in  this  last  named  organ  the  process  continues  slightly 
in  a  limited  region  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  highest  rate  of  cell  division  is  found  in  the  cerebellum  at  about  seven 
days  after  birth,  a  condition  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  white  rat  this 
organ  is  very  rudimentary  at  birth,  and  consequently  must  do  all  of  its  growing 
afterwards.  In  the  cor  and  cerebrum  the  rat  attains  its  maximum  about 
four  days  after  birth. 

These  data  throw  needed  light  upon  associated  phenomena  of  growth  in 
this  animal  and  in  man. 


IN  MEDICAL   SCIENCE: 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

LOUISE  STEVENS  BRYANT  was  born  in  Paris,  France.  She  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Smith  College  in  1908.  From  1909  to 
1911  she  pursued  research  work  on  the  RusseU  Sage  Foundation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Hygiene.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1912,  with 
Physiology  as  her  major  and  Bacteriology  and  Psychology  as  her  minors. 
There  are  thirty-two  units  recorded  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  she  has  satisfied  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  her  record  as  a  student,  Mrs.  Bryant  was  an  Assistant  in 
Physiology  'at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City, 
during  1908-09,  and  also  an  Assistant  in  the  Social  Department  of  the  Psy- 
chological Clinic  of  this  University  during  1911-12. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "School  Feeding,  its  History  and  Prac- 
tice AT  Home  and  Abroad." 

"School  Feeding"  means  supplying  hot  lunches  to  all  school  children 
at  cost.  Meals  are  from  one  to  five  cents,  and  vary  from  cocoa  and  crackers 
to  a  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables  and  pudding.  In  rural  districts  thou- 
sands of  homes  are  too  far  away  for  children  to  return  at  noon;  and  in 
cities  thousands  of  mothers  work  during  the  day.  Their  children  must  eat; 
and  teachers  find  hot  school  lunches  socially  more  profitable  and  hygienically 
more  wholesome  than  cold  lunches  brought  from  home  or  purchased  from  a 
street  peddler's  cart. 

This  study  of  the  School  Lunch  movement  occupied  over  three  years. 
Data  were  gathered  partly  from  published  reports  and  partly  from  answers 
to  personal  letters  of  inquiry.  The  first  chapters  deal  with  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  latter 
are  devoted  to  the  physiological  aspect  of  nutrition;  the  basis  of  school  die- 
tetics on  food  needs  of  growing  children;  and  the  scientific  construction  of 
menus  to  meet  these  needs.  There  are  28  illustrations,  28  diagrams  and 
tables,  an  annotated  bibliography,  and  an  index.  Appendices  give  text  of 
legislative  provisions,  circulars,  forms,  menus,  recipes,  and  dietaries  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 
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